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THE. THIRD 


Special Literary Retrospect 
WILL APPEAR ON APRIL 27th, 


AND WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES BY 


William Sharp (“Fiona Macleod”) 
John Addiagion Symonds, 


Wee Healey 
A POEM BY SWINBURNE, 





And other interesting matter by notable writers 
for ““The Academy’ in former years. 


A few copies of the issues containing the two 
previous Supplements can still be obtained. 
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HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

The above Committee invite applications for the post 
of Head Master of the Hull Municipal School of Art. 
The salary offered is £400 per annum. The gentleman 
appointed must have had a good artistic training and be 
experienced in the work of a School of Art. A candidate 
with experience of artistic crafts will be preferred. 
Forms of application containing particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned and must be returned not later than the 
| of May. Canvassing will be considerd a disquali- 

cation, 


J. T. RILEY. 
Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Albion Street, Hull, 
April 16, 1912. 
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A Beautiful Booklet for Half-a-Crown 


SOUTH AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Consisting of Reproductions of 24 
Water-Colour Sketches. 

Price 2s. 6d. net, or post-free 2s. gd. 
Anprew Reip & Co., Ltp., 

50, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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ARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
vols., 1907, new, 20s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, 64 vols., $ calf, £7 10s. ; 
Golf Illustrated, 12 vols., £3 3s.; The Fine 
Art Scott’s Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., 
42 10s. ; Country Life, beautifully illustrated, 
a set to date, 30 vols., £15; Hamerton’s Paris 
in Old and Present Times, as new, cost 
44 48., price £2 2s.; Harper’s Road Books, 
Brighton, Hastings, Oxford, &c., 11 vols., as 
new bargain, £43 3s.; Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lord Gower, with a Catalogue of his Engraved 
Works, many plates (£8 net), for £5 58.; 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, £6 6s. ; om he History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
£3 38-3; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s. ; Church of England 
Pulpit, 28 vols., £2 2s. ; The Connoisseur, a set 
to date, £6 6s. ; Encyclopzedia of Sport, 2 vols., 
half-calf, £2 2s., cost £4 4s., 1897; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 3 levant (pub. 
#15 15s.), for £6 10s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Manual Ritual and 
Mysteries of Freemasonry, 3 vols., 1os. 6d. ; 
Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s.; Sporting, Big 
Game, Angling, Natural History, First Edits., 
Occult, Works, Facetiz, rare Books, all kinds. 
List free. — BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 
SHOPS, 16 and 16, Jonn Bricnt Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given, — 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W 





*SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
How to Produce Ideas and Acquire 
Fluency, 3/-, post 3/4, by 


Chas. Seymour. 

All Booksellers post 34, 

‘og OO meses 
, Wow 388, Strand, London. 


* Most strictly practical handbook 
for speakers we have met with." —Times, 
+**This book is perfect in clearness and grip of 

subject.”—The Standard, 








CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAKY, LIMITED. 
6, Paut Srreet, Finspury, Lonpon, E.C., 
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IDEAL POLICY, 
combining Honse Purchase with Life Assurance. 
Guaranteed Loan, Cash Surrencer and Paid-up 
Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prosyectus Post Free. 
Agents wanted. Excellent prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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Notes of the Week 


NTO the details of the loss of the liner Titanic 
on her maiden voyage, which has cast a gloom 
over at least two continents during the past 

week, we need not here enter; but it occurs to us that 
far too much, in the case of the famous ships travers- 
ing the Atlantic route in particular, has been sacrificed 
to speed. It has become the fashion of late years for 
huge vessels to race across the ocean in order to make 
a record; and although we have no proof that the 
Titanic was attempting such a feat, it has been true in 
many instances, therefore an inference may be drawn. 
It is stated that a wireless communication informed the 
captain of the Titanic of the existence of a large 
unexpected icefield through which he would have to 
pass. If on their journeys—which, of course, must be 
speedy within reason—a moderate latitude were given 
to the commanders of these vessels, they would pro- 
bably consent to lose a little time even if their com- 
panies were mulcted in a certain damage, in order to 
ensure the safety of the large number of lives, the 
valuable mails and property entrusted to their charge. 
We do not know—we never may know—if the disaster 
was an unavoidable one ; but if it is true that the warn- 
ing to which we alluded was sent, no deviation from 
her course involving loss of time should have been 





allowed to weigh for one moment in the balance 
against the safety of the vessel. 


It is curious to note, in this connection, some words 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson concerning the sea, which we 
have just been reading. Johnson heartily disliked 
travelling by sea. ‘‘No man will be a sailor,” he once 
remarked, ‘“‘ who has contrivance enough to get himself 
into a jail; for being in a ship is being in a jail, with 
the chance of being drowned.” During the two days 
which he and his familiar spent together at Harwich, 
from which place Boswell was to sail for the Continent, 
they chanced to enter the church, and Johnson was 
moved to say, ‘‘ Now that you are going to leave your 
native country, recommend yourself to the protection 
of your Creator and Redeemer.” Probably had the 
learned Doctor lived in these times he would have 
overcome to a great extent his fear of the sea; but the 
least fearful among us has been unpleasantly reminded 
during the past few days of the terrible unforeseen 
dangers that may destroy the finest ships, equipped 
though they may be with the latest inventions of 
science. 


It has recently been pointed out by an American 
aviator that a flight from England to America is 
possible (speaking geographically) of which only 270 
miles would be over the sea. The route suggested is 
by way of Scotland, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Green- 
land, Baffin Land, and Labrador or Hudson Bay. It 
is a pretty conceit, regarded from the armchair ; and 
the fact that America can be reached (again speaking 
geographically) with such short sea-passages will sur- 
prise many people; but we sincerely hope that no 
ambitious air-man will be tempted to try the flight just 
yet. Let him keep to Hendon and Brooklands until 
his coursers are a little more sure on their wings. 


Judging by some of the articles and correspondence 
in the papers recently one would imagine that the 
‘silly season” instead of the London Season was 
close at hand. In one evening paper we notice a 
column on ‘‘ Why don’t Women feel Cold?” ; another 
gives us an article on ‘‘ Making Love” ; sundry lengthy 
screeds on the theme of ‘‘ The Eclipse of the Sun” we 
presume must be exempted from the charge of irrespon- 
sibility. If all unnecessary items were eliminated from 
our “‘ news’’-papers how much smaller they would be! 
Some of these items, however, are necessary in the 
sense of being amusing. Certain sensitive girls have 
found that Shakespeare is “‘ too profane,” and a letter 
signed “A Father” has appeared in a New York 
journal asking the Board of Education “to provide 
some harmless expletives to be used in case of 
emergency.” We may be permitted, perhaps, to assist 
this worried parent. ‘‘ Dear me!” and “ Bother!” 
are at times very useful ; ‘‘ Tut-tut!” and “ Hang it!” 
may suit for stronger occasions; and when in extremis 
he may exclaim “‘ Confound it!” The latter, however, 
should be employed with great caution, as it is never 
heard in the best circles. 
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The Pear Tree 


WHEN Winter, like some evil dream 
That cheerful morning puts to flight, 
Gives place to Spring’s divine delight, 
When hedgerows blossom, jewel-bright, 
And City ways less dreary seem, 
The fairy child of sun and rain,— 
My neighbour’s pear-tree, flowers again. 


‘His plot is not so fair a thing 
As country gardens newly green, 
Where winds are fresh and skies are clean. 
There, like some gay-apparelled queen, 
In broidered kirtle walks the Spring ; 
But dust and smoke have soiled her gown, 
And dimmed her beauty here in town. 


Yet’ so the tree is glorified, 
More gracious for the grimy wall 
Whereon the fragile petals fall, 
And rows of houses, grim and tall, 
That shade the garden’s farther side,— 
More beautiful for growing here, 
Where even Spring is almost drear. 


Ethereal in the dawning light, 
A sun-kissed cloud in glow of day, 
All rosy in the last red ray 
When twilight spreads her mantle grey ; 
And like an angel tall and white, 
With murmurous wings and shining hair, 
By night the tree keeps vigil there. 
Dorothy I. LITTLE. 


The Everlasting Samuel 


Ww* certainly shall not echo the remark of Millar, 
the publisher of Johnson’s dictionary, when the 
last sheet was brought to him: “ Thank God, I have 
done with him.” 
We shall never have done with Samuel Johnson, and 


we have no desire to have done with him. In some 
aspects he is not dissimilar from Cowper. As time goes 
on, the two names seem to attract added lustre. 

There is nothing meteoric about Johnson or Cowper. 
That is the explanation of the permanence of their ap- 
preciation. Both perhaps had certain elemental eccen- 
tricities, and both were certainly actuated by an 
impregnable belief in God. 

It may be—we only hazard the suggestion—that faith 
and the attributes which it lent to their characters, are 
the explanation of their immortality. 

- Our theme is Johnson, who in no way shared in the 
advantages of birth and position which in some degree 
were useful to Cowper. How comes it that this shabby, 
seedy, out-at-elbows son of a Lichfield bookseller, who 
was too poor to graduate at the University—which after- 
wards bestowed on him the degree of M.A. honoris 
causéd—has been almost worshipped by Carlyle, pane- 
gyrised by Lord Rosebery and Mr. Birrell, and immor- 
talised by Boswell, who did not meet him until he was 
53 years of age? Johnson, the scrofulous, the husband 





of the absurd widow Porter over 20 years his senior, 
the man who made his home, in Carlyle’s vigorous 
phrase, a “Lazaretto” for the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind, the man who did not trouble to be polite, 
the man whom Lord Chesterfield slighted in his earlier 
years, and George the Third and Lord Bute courted 
in his age and rewarded with a pension. 


‘* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


There is a danger, as has been justly pointed out, 
that Boswell’s garrulous work may withdraw attention 
from Johnson’s literary eminence. Mr. Birrell, in 
“ Obiter Dicta,” refers to Johnson’s work as of the finest 
literary quality. 

To leave the famous dictionary out of view, we have 
his inimitable paraphrase of Juvenal’s third satire 
ascribing all the inconveniences, the sycophancy and the 
profligacy of ancient Rome to the London of his day. 

‘“‘ Carus erit Verri, qui Verram tempore quo Vult, 

Accusare potest.’’ 

To be coupled with this is the “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” According to Lord Rosebery, “two of the 
noblest poems in the language.” Less important are 
many contributions to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” and 
the “Rambler.” Next we come to his play, “Irene,” 
which Garrick failed to make a success of, but which 
excited the admiration of Mr. Pott, who said that it 
was the best tragedy of modern times ; a saying which 
was repeated to the “bear” of Bolt Court, and drew 
from him the remark, “If Pott says so, Pott lies.” 

The “ Journey to the Hebrides,” “ Rasselas,” and the 
“Lives of the Poets” are the most conspicuous of 
Johnson’s literary output, and no author who can claim 
such an one need fear the verdict of literary posterity, 
however grievously contemporary opinion “may hint at 
fault, and hesitate dislike.” 

The reason why Johnson is better known as a 
conversationalist and as the “King” of the Literary 
Club, which met once a fortnight at the Turk’s Head 
Tavern, and afterwards elsewhere, is partly because he 
attracted around him a distinguished circle of admirers, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Sheridan, Fox, 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Garrick, Dr. Burney, and partly perhaps because 
a public which is not literary will yet read intimate 
revelations of personal character, which may perchance 
include a few excerpts from the chronique scandaleuse. 

Poor Johnson! his merits unrecognised, except by 
a few devoted friends, until he had reached the age 
when ambition is of no account, and adulation is Dead 
Sea fruit. In spite of all the pathos of his early 
struggles, we like to think of him as the virtuous 
scholar of whom he wrote in bitterness : 

There mark what ills the Scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol, 
See nations slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust ; 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend : 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 
CECIL COWPER. 
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A Note on William Watson 


By W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH. 


R. WILLIAM WATSON is probably the best- 
known English poet of to-day, and honours have 
been showered on him in profusion. Some years ago, 
on the publication of a collected edition of his works, 
the newspapers vied with one another in praising him ; 
and indeed Mr. William Archer, on this occasion, de- 
clared that the poet “is clearly seen to be of the great 
race,” while an anonymous writer spoke of “ Mr. Watson’s 
right to the foremost place among our living poets.” 
Clearly this last was no more than a reviewer's idle 
word, for at the date it was spoken Swinburne was 
alive and at work, and to set him behind the poet in 
question were an absurdity not worth brawling with. 
One may note, moreover, that at this time Davidson and 
Francis Thompson were still writing, while a deal of 
fine work was being done by Mr. Yeats, A. E., Mr. Binyon, 
and Mr. Symons ; yet this also one waives, for the object 
at present is not the mere statement of personal prefer- 
ences in relation to modern poetry; it is, rather, to 
examine Mr. Watson critically, and to see whether his 
mansion in the world of letters is built on a sure 
foundation. 
Swinburne was a great poet who chanced also to be 
a scholar and a brilliant critic, but Mr. Watson is a 
scholar and brilliant critic who chances also to write 
verse. His “Excursions in Criticism” is among the 
best things of its kind, and its qualities live in many of 
the author’s poems ; but it is questionable whether, good 
as they are in a prose work, these qualities are of a 
poetic nature. For Mr. Watson’s is a pedestrian muse, 
and he is devoid of the element usually symbolised by 
Fire; while further, his verse is frequently of a deriva- 
tive order. Too often one is forcibly made aware what 
he has lately been reading, and, though one always feels 
that the scholar has distilled with rare ability, one is 
reminded also that poetry wrought on this principle 
does not savour “of the great race.” These carried 
with them constantly the necessity to express them- 
selves in verse, and accordingly their songs sprang from 
human passion, and not from desire to emulate bygone 
models. But with Mr. Watson it is otherwise, for he 
frequently gives the impression of singing, not because 
emotion stirred him, but because admiration for this or 
that poet wakened in him a desire to write poetry him- 
self. Read, for example, the “Sonnets to Miranda.” 
Nowhere does the soul of a man rise from them, and 
throughout one looks in vain for any intimate suggestion 
of joy or suffering actually experienced by the singer. 
Rather akin to the Augustans in having a slight pre- 
dilection for handling the obviously poetical, Mr. Watson 
further resembles that school in his sparkling wit and 
cleverness. His poems on Burns and Matthew Arnold 
embody some of the cleverest criticism ever written of 
those poets; his “Centenary of Shelley” gives lucid 
expression to just those almost ineffable thoughts which 
Shelley is wont to evoke in most of his lovers; while in 
“Wordsworth’s Grave” he writes what is, in all likeli- 








hood, the most brilliant study ever done of “the renais- 
sance of wonder.” He writes it, besides, with those 
elements of force, precision and brevity which, com- 


' mendable in prose, are among the inherent qualities of 


poetry, and are, moreover, among the very ingredients 
which serve to give good verse that quick appeal, that 
omnipotence, which it always has in contradistinction to 
even the best prose. And this cleverness, so marked in 
his rhymed critiques of literature, is equally salient in 
his observations on life, while in many of these he is 
pregnant with allusiveness and significance. Take for 
instance the following, “Byron the Voluptuary ” :— 
Too avid of Earth’s bliss, he was of those 
Whom delight flies because they give her chase. 


Only the odour of her wild hair blows 
Back in their faces, hungering for her face. 


That is as brilliant as the finest things in Pope, yet it 
is just herein that Mr. Watson’s most serious failing 
lies, for the demand made by the foregoing and kindred 
poems is hardly the demand of real poetry. Coleridge 
excludes from the category of true poets those who 
merely serve to excite wonder at their skill, and, while it 
were gross injustice to say that Mr. Watson ever seems 
actually to flaunt his cleverness, the fact remains that 
cleverness is the taste which his works chiefly leave in 
the mouth. 

Mr. Watson’s idolaters affirm that he is a master of 
technique, yet in this also they may reasonably be chal- 
lenged. It is true that he is never careless, while there 
are many of his poems wherein not a word could be 
changed without injury to the meaning. Furthermore, 
inversions and expletives are conspicuous by their 
absence from all his books; while, above all, he never 
fails to make his meaning absolutely clear. But does 
one not ask of a poet something beyond qualities of 
this kind? for poetry, viewed technically, is the art of 
making rhythmic beauty out of words; and it is in this 
relation—more, perhaps, than in anything else—that Mr. 
Watson shows himself alien to “the great race.” He 
lacks elasticity, and in consequence he seldom achieves 
a melody which captivates the ear, and bears one away 
on wings, as it were. He has few of the gentle, andante 
cadences of Wordsworth, none of the sonorous music of 
which Milton is the high-priest, none of the haunting 
airs which permeate Swinburne, the Wagner of poetry. 
In one of his poems he speaks of the “frugal note” of 
Gray, and with equal aptness may one apply this word 
“frugal” to his own song; for it is thin and cold, it is 
like a mosaic, or like a picture whose colours stand out 
in patches and are not gradated. It is only at a very 
few places that he attains the true poetic quality of 
rhythm, and even on these occasions he has not strength 
in him to maintain it for long, while his cadences do 
not mingle into each other—a fact brought home to one 
on recalling this verse :— 

Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls ; 
The wastes of sleep thou makest fair ; 


Bright o’er the ridge of darkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair. 


There the first line is one of which Tennyson might 
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have been proud, but the melodious element wanes 
perceptibly in the rest of the poem; and turning to 
study Mr. Watson when he uses a longer line, one finds 
that with this medium—more difficult merely to write 
well in, yet, in the hands of a true poet, more easy to 
make music with—he too often displays this same want 
of staying power. An extract from his “Hymn to the 
Sea” should amply prove the justice of this stricture :— 


Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate largess ; 
Grant an ethereal alms, out of the wealth of thy soul 
Suffer a tarrying minstrel, who finds, not fashions his 
numbers, 
Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of thy 
descant, 
Thine and his own as thy roar lisped on the lips of a shell, 
Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that 
hath language, 
While, through the veins of the Earth, riots the Ichor 
of Spring. 
With the above still in mind, turn to Swinburne’s 
“Erechtheus ” or “ Hesperia,” and then ask wherein lies 
the difference between the two singers. The elder 
poet’s song is like the free, flowing draughtsmanship of 
Hals or the mighty Rubens, and it is clear that ideas 
come to him already clad in music. His flight is to the 
younger writer’s what an eagle’s is to a hawk’s, for Mr. 
Watson’s poem bears insignia of effort, and his utter- 
ance recalls the spasmodic drawing of the post- 
impressionists. 

It has been a difficult and unpleasant task to write 
this sequence of attacks, for Mr. Watson is an author 
who naturally excites a generous point of view; and, 
if the above suggests a cavilling spirit on the part of 
the critic, he has been roused to this by the indiscri- 
minate praise the poet has won. But, though it is 
extravagant to call Mr. Watson “of the great race,” he 
is certainly kin thereto, however distant the relationship, 
the mark he chiefly bears of this consanguinity con- 
sisting in the clear, silvery quality of note he periodically 
commands. Unquestionably hard at many places, his 
voice is withal never harsh ; and, while it was apposite to 
compare him to mosaic, it were even more apposite to call 
him a masterly flautist—an eulogy best clenched by 
quoting from his masterpiece, “ Wordsworth’s Grave” : — 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 

A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 

it breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 
It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 

The dusty haunts where futile echoes dwell— 
Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 

And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped and fell. 
It drooped and fell, and one ’neath northern skies, 

With southern heart, who tilled his father’s field, 
Found poesy a-dying, bade her rise, 

And touch quick Nature’s hem and go forth healed. 


Those verses enchant at once by their purity and clarity 
of tone, and one lays them down with a thrill which, 
albeit indefinable, is recognisable instantly as that which 
true poetry alone can evoke. For in the house of song 
there are many mansions, and whoso plays his own in- 
strument well—however insignificant that instrument 





may be—makes his calling and election sure, and is 
worthy of a place in the kingdom of art. This, then, is 
what Mr. Watson has done; for, playing only the flute, 
he plays it with consummate skill, perhaps plays it 
better than anyone else. Derivative as he sometimes is, his 
best songs have nevertheless a genuine personal accent ; 
and he is, with the possible exception of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, as supreme among bookish poets as Charles 
Lamb is supreme among bookish essayists. His in- 
variable lucidity, also, though already mentioned, may 
well receive a further tribute here. One hears men 
speak of “mute inglorious Miltons,” while Browning 
has been called an “inarticulate Shakespeare”; but 
these phrases are absurd, for however passionate and 
poetical his feelings, however weighty his intellect and 
personality, be a man mute or inarticulate he is neither 
Milton nor Shakespeare. The capacity to express him- 
self intelligibly is among the prime and positive con- 
stituents of the poet, and, would a man win this proud 
name, he must be prepared to face the Titanic labour 
which lucid speech in verse is prone to entail. Prima 
facie Mr. Watson is ever ready to give such labour, and 
his devotion in this respect reminds one of the lofty 
artistic idealism which is palpably his, and permeates his 
every line. In this aspirational fragrance lies his most 
endearing trait—a trait the more precious just now when 
art for art’s sake is a rare quantity, when many eminent 
writers are wont to make a laughing-stock of form and 
style, and are concerned rather with the propagandism 
of creeds. 





Two Great Leaders 


HIS is a volume of essays forming a series of side 
T studies to the author’s two well-known works on Pitt 
and Napoleon. The book is divided into parts, the first 
consisting of essays by Mr. Rose himself; while the 
second part is made up of hitherto unpublished letters 
of Pitt to the most eminent men of that period. The 
most interesting are those which passed between Pitt 
and George III. They show the old King up in a very 
favourable light as being a vigorous, hardworking, 
strong-minded man who hated having his views crossed 
or his appointments interfered with in any way what- 
soever. They also show the troubles the unfortunate 
King was continually having with various members of 
his family, especially with the Prince of Wales, who was 
repeatedly running into debt from which he had to be 
extracted by his father and Pitt and the faithful 
Commons. The King’s letters remind one irresistibly 
of some to be found among Queen Victoria’s published 
letters. There is the same keen interest in a vast 
variety of subjects, vigour of style, and stubbornness 
pervading both. Pitt’s letters to the King are models 
of deportment, and the one he wrote when advocating 
the King to remove the Duke of York from the com- 
mand of the Army in Holland is really a masterpiece of 
firmness and tact. But we confess we much prefer Mr. 








Pitt and Napoleon. By J. Hottanp Rose. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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Rose’s own essays to the letters, which, however in- 
teresting in themselves, can only be studied profitably 
with a history of the times by one’s side so that their 
bearing and significance may be fully appreciated and 
understood. 


Some of the essays make fascinating reading and 
throw new, valuable light on many of the most vexed 
questions of that stormy age. Mr. Rose may claim to 
have finally settled the old controversy: “ Did Napoleon 
really intend to invade England?” After a most 
careful and exhaustive narrative of the facts he has 
come to the conclusion that he had a serious intention 
of doing so from March 2 to July 31, 1805, provided 
Villeneuve could make his appearance off Boulogne at 
the end of July or the beginning of August, 1805. We 
think that Mr. Rose’s opinions and conclusions on this 
subject are sound and accurate. As he so forcibly 
points out, they are fully in accordance with Napoleon’s 
aggressive character, which often delighted in taking 
the gravest risks; on which occasions he would com- 
fort himself with the reflection that he at least was 
undertaking an enterprise which none of the famous 
warriors of antiquity had ever attempted before. Un- 
fortunately, or, it may be, fortunately, the vexed ques- 
tion of what would have happened had Napoleon landed 
can never be settled. It is difficult to see how he could 
have been prevented from occupying London. There 
was nothing like a regular army to oppose him; merely 
a few scattered battalions and a horde of ill-trained, ill- 
disciplined Militia without any central organisation. 
Could they have stopped even for a few hours the finest 
army ever led by the greatest warrior of this or any 
other age? At the time Napoleon himself was just in his 
prime, a very different man from the worn-out Monarch 
who had lost faith in himself and in his star and in 
the very army which he led to defeat at Waterloo. The 
Army at that time (1805) was a very different one 
from the heterogeneous and_ ill-commanded one 
brought together after the Emperor’s return from 
Elba. But in spite of the defects in our Military System 
the experts do not seem to have had any real fear of a 
successful issue. But if the experts did not believe an in- 
vasion feasible one hundred years ago it is difficult to see 
why anyone should believe for one moment that Germany 
could accomplish it successfully at the present day, when 
we are no longer dependent on fickle tides and winds, 
but on steam and wireless telegraphy. 


Another interesting essay is the one devoted to show- 
ing up the inaccuracies, romance and gross exaggera- 
tion in the famous memoirs of that beau sabreur Baron 
de Marbot. We think this task hardly worthy of Mr. 
Rose’s great historical powers, because Marbot’s in- 
accuracy and boasting must be obvious to any student 
of the period, and constitute half the charm of the 
work, Also Mr. Rose, being a practical student and not 
a man acquainted with warfare outside of the pages of 
history, hardly realises how far the keenest of observers 
may be led in inaccuracy and exaggeration in moments 
of great tension, excitement and nervous strain. For 
instance, Lord Methuen’s description of the Battle of 








the Modder River as “the hardest fought battle in the 
annals of the British Army,” as a gross and 
ridiculous exaggeration places everything ever written 
by Marbot completely in the shade. But as long as men 
love warfare and heroic deeds and first-hand pictures 
of the great men of a great age in the midst of their 
exploits, the memoirs of the Baron will easily hold first 
place, inaccurate though they be. 


There is also another very interesting essay entitled 
“Napoleon’s Conception of the Battle of Waterloo.” 
Mr. Rose carefully states the reasons for the Emperor’s 
defeat, and we think that on the whole he fairly states 
the case, with some notable omissions. Napoleon him- 
self was undoubtedly chiefly responsible for the disaster 
because he departed from the golden rule on which he 
laid such stress throughout his prodigious career: 
“Never separate your forces on the eve of battle.” At 
Marengo he made the same mistake as at Waterloo, but 
was saved by the initiative and the true appreciation of 
the strategical position shown by Desaix. Judging by his 
own hard and fast rules for the conduct of war, after 
Ligny the Great Captain had no justification whatso- 
ever for sending one-third of his troops in pursuit of the 
Prussians when he was on the eve of attacking Welling- 
ton. If their purpose was to guard his right flank 
Grouchy could have accomplished that object much better 
by never leaving the Emperor’s side. With Grouchy 
in line Wellington would have been crushed at Water- 
loo long before the Prussians could have intervened. 
This was the principal cause of Napoleon’s defeat, but 
there were other contributory ones. Napoleon made a 
poor choice of lieutenants to assist him in Belgium. He 
left the mighty Davoust in Paris—the Marshal who by 
temperament and skill was better fitted to meet Welling- 
ton than any other, and to whom he should have 
given Ney’s command. Had Suchet been in Grouchy’s 
place one can hardly imagine him failing to march on 
Waterloo after a careful consideration of the strategical 
position, and at any rate he would never have wasted 
valuable hours sitting in a farmhouse at Walhaim eating 
strawberries, with the sound of the guns of Waterloo in 
his ears, trying to decide whether to march on Namur 
or on Waterloo. Another factor which told heavily 
against the Emperor was the absence of Berthier as 
Chief of his Staff for the first time in almost twenty 
years of incessant warfare. 


Mr. Rose points out how little Napoleon actually had 
to do with the direction of the operations against the 
English after the failure of D’Erlon’s onset. He then 
left the conduct of the attack to Ney, and he himself 
went to Planchenoit to protect his right flank against 
the attack of Bulow’s Corps. But this does not exone- 
rate him from the wretched manner in which the battle 
was conducted. Napoleon himself made blunders, and 
so did his adversaries, but whereas he suffered from his, _ 
they, with the aid of vastly superior numbers, managed 
to muddle through. The stars in their courses seemed 
to fight against the doomed Emperor, and almost make 
one regret that he did not perish early in.the day before 
his sun had finally set in disaster and defeat. 
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The Triple Crown 


La Premiére Renaissance: Rome au Temps de Jules Il 
et de Léon X. By E. Ropocanacui. Iilustrated. 
(Hachette and Co.) 


T is difficult to write soberly about Rome. She stands 
I for all the earlier conquests of European civilisation, 
and she resumes one side of all the great controversies 
if, indeed, they be not various aspects of one great 
controversy, that have rent and distracted our more 
modern Europe. The latest form of the debate is to 
be found in the stupendous asseverations of the Futurists, 
who are a natural development of the “ Résorgiments,” 
which was a heritage directly derived from medieval 
facts and ideas. Rome “tout court” means so much 
that it means nothing. Limited to the pontificates of 
Julius II and Leo X, it may lose almost nothing of its 
connotation, or it may become a more or less manage- 
able subject. M. Rodocanachi has selected his plan of 
attack with superlative skill, and has pushed it home 
with such success that we must end by confessing that 
he has given us a complete account of the 
time and place. One omission would frima facie 
astound us—the absence, we mean, of anything more 
than bare allusions to the great movements that were 
fermenting and the enormous events that were passing 
in another corner of Europe. What makes this lacuna 
the more striking is the fact that the work closes with 
a chapter on the sack of Rome in 1527, for this 
catastrophe is inseparably connected with the con- 
vulsions of the German Reformation. But reticence is 
the soul of art, and without suppressions M. Rodo- 
canachi’s splendid picture could never have been 
painted. Still, it is a little curious to find no mention 
of Martin Luther’s epoch-making visit to Rome. 

The final chapter, already referred to, on the sack 
of Rome, is in a sense quite irrelevant. It is inspired 
by an imperious sense of the operations of Nemesis and 
by the marvellous dramatic signification of the disaster. 
To reach this point of history, the author has to pass 
almost in silence over the reign of Adrian VI and most 
of that of Clement VII. But the irregularity of the 
procedure is justified in our eyes by the wonderful 
literary quality of this epilogue. It quite irresistibly 
recalls to us the story of an earlier sack of Rome, as 
interpreted by one of the masters of literary history ; 
it gives us the same thrill of expectancy and the same 
shudder of fulfilment as Livy’s narrative; it only lacks 
a Camillus. 

Leaving the epilogue out of account, the book is 
divided into five parts, entitled respectively “La Cour 
Pontificale,” “ Artistes, Gens de Lettres,” “La Ville et 
le Peuple,” “Administration de la Ville,’ and “Les 
Fétes et les Réjouissances.”’ Each of these sections 
gives a vivid and detailed picture of one or more aspects 
of Roman life. After a very brief introduction we are 
at once ushered into the presence of the cardinals who 
formed the papal court, and who, as M. Rodocanachi 











justly observes, were the corner-stone of Roman society. 
They were concerned in every activity of the gorgeous, 
bustling metropolis of the Renaissance, and there was 
room in their ranks for many shades of individual 
character and taste. Bembo, Bibiena, Riario, Ippolito 
d’Este—these are no ordinary names, but help to 
explain the lustre and many-sided efficiency of an insti- 
tution that had just been seriously questioned, in a 
sense, for the first time in history. The story of their 
magnificent but not tasteless profusion is full of interest, 
and, if the “Scarlet Woman” school may find in it 
much useful material for diatribes, there is a hint of 
consolation for those who believe that both the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation were but isolated episodes 
in a continuous development. An unexpected and 
unsatisfactory feature of sixteenth-century culture was 
its contempt for and reckless treatment of antiquities 
that did not fit into its esthetic scheme. The archi- 
tectural remains of an older Rome were the worst 
sufferers, and much irreparable damage was done by 
the most enlightened leaders of taste. The Eternal 
City has always suffered from these tendencies, and the 
vandals have generally some specious principle in their 
mouths to justify their depredations. The logical figure 
called Dichotomy is at the root of most human wrong- 
doing. 

For a specimen of M. Rodocanachi’s power of recon- 
stitution we would refer the reader to his hunting 
narratives. The Popes themselves were very keenly 
and personally interested in the things of the chase, 
and dattues on a grand scale, as always, formed an 
important item in the life of Rome. But, as in more 
recent times, these functions were conducted in a 
manner that somewhat surprises our modern English 
notions. The main object was to massacre as many 
beasts as possible, and by the shortest way possible ; 
consequently “les engins dont on se servait étaient des 
plus variés, arcs, arbalétes, masses ferrées, épieux, 
javelots, haches.” Sang-froid was not apparently the 
principle virtue of the hunters; a hound is slaughtered 
and decapitated in mistake for a stag; duels and brawls 
are frequent incidents. But the true sporting risks were 
not altogether absent; we find Leo X himself in 
imminent peril of his life from a hunted wolf. Culture 
and luxury were not exclusive of the manly virtues. 

One fact about Rome, whether ancient, medizval, or 
modern, is that she is a curious blend of nationalism 
and imperialism. She is a focus of universal culture, 
and she is the hearth of an ardent and exclusive civic 
patriotism. Both phenomena are strikingly illustrated 
in the present work. The capital of the artistic Renais- 
sance had few native artists; it is with a shock that 
we learn that the cognomen of Giulio Romano was due 
to his being almost the only Roman among the artists 
of the period. For the reverse of the medal we have 
but to turn to literature; the Romans claimed to be 
the sole heirs of the language of Cicero, and the pre- 
tensions of certain foreigners to adopt as their master 
the tyrant of the Latin idiom—whose rule, by the way, 
was disputed by the other-half-Rome—was fiercely 
resented. The fortunes of the French scholar Longueil 
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illustrate this provincial jealousy. A section of the 
book that should particularly appeal to those who love 
Rome for herself, and consequently cherish her most 
native and intimate moods, is that devoted to the 
redoubtable statue, Pasquino. 

The imperial character of papal Rome is well indi- 
cated by what has sometimes been mistaken for a 
moderh phenomenon—the all-pervading influence of 
the Germans. German bakers, German booksellers, 
German printers confront us in the various sections of 
the work, and as well their inevitable corollary—German 
innkeepers; while German bankers, especially the im- 
portant house of Fugger, played a great part in papal 
finance. It is perhaps surprising to find the Jews enjoy- 
ing a share of official consideration, and we learn that 
the time of their greatest suffering belongs to a later 
date. No greater testimony to the prestige of Rome 
can be found than in the fact that the Roman syna- 
gogues enjoyed precedence over all those of Italy. “Il 
faut,” says an eighteenth-century writer, “que la source 
de Tinfaillibilité soit bien abondante puisque les 
ruisseaux en coulent jusque dans les synagogues.” 

M. Rodocanachi’s book is a splendid addition to the 
library of Rome-lovers. It is most abundantly and 
excellently illustrated, and for general elegance of form, 
apart from a certain unwieldiness in its paper covers, it 
is unsurpassable. The bibliography is copious, and 
more than one good clue is suggested for the guidance 
of those who would wander in the difficult mazes of the 
most fascinating “garden of history”—Rome. Athens 
belongs to one race and one time, but Rome is of all 
the ages, and to know Rome is to know mankind, or, at 
least, all that we of Europe can as yet know of mankind. 





The Next Religion 


The Next Religion: A Play in Three Acts. By IsRaAEL 
ZANGWILL. (Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 
THE. comedy of the Censor (mot the comedy that the 
Censor has written) is a problem much deeper than most 
people who trouble themselves about it are willing to 
admit. For the office is not an artistic one at all, but 
only a moral one. Its business is not to decree what 
is not good drama, but 6nly to decide what is not good 
morality, or, on odd occasions, what is not discreet 
allusion. In other words, it assumes a position that 
permits it to be shattered with ridicule even while it 
undertakes a series of decisions that might be justified 
from the point of view it has abjured. We think we 
have read all the plays that have been censored (we 
have certainly tried hard to do so), and we can only 
recall one that was of the slightest artistic consequence, 
just as we have not found one that has been morally 
objectionable. There would be something laughter- 
moving about the colossal irony of this if it were not 
that mischief has been wrought by it that it will be 
very difficult to pluck out in years to come. For, with 
a healthy spirit of opposition, a good many people have 
arisen in defence of these censored plays, and so a 








fictitious value has been attached to them. They have 
been defended as drama, with some heat and indigna- 
tion, with the result that the standards of drama have 
been lowered in their favour. It is a lowering that will 
take a deal of rectification, which is, perhaps, the 
heaviest of all charges that after-times will have to make 
against the unhappy business of the Censorship. 

For example, had “ The Next Religion” been acted 
in the ordinary way, we cannot think there would have 
been any great to-do about it, one way or another. Mr. 
Israel Zangwill would have been seen marching along 
through it, beating his big drum, and beating it so 
effectually that in the end of all he drove his stick 
through it and left us all as we were before. Then 
Mr. Zangwill would have disengaged himself from his 
burst instrument and bowed to our plaudit, or been 
surprised at the marks of our disapproval; and we 
should have gone home wondering if the text of the 
sermon was in the drum before it was burst, or after, 
and a little weary of the type of man who chose drums 
to beat when there were flutes. and violins and even 
trumpets to be played. Instead of this, we are asked 
to place, on the shelf that contains the magical names 
of our English dramatists, a book that is of no con- 
sequence in that relation, but which is made to appear 
of consequence by a note to the effect that “the per- 
formance of this play in Great Britain is forbidden by 
the Lord Chamberlain,” and a dedication to Frederick 
Whelan, who is acclaimed as “the chivalrous champion 
of all forlorn hopes.” Who would not rally to an appeal 
so romantic as that? And so we lose our sense of 
perspective. 

The play in its three acts runs through the space of 
some twelve years. We are first of all shown the 
Reverend Stephen Trame in his study at Dynthorpe 
Parsonage, which is the model of all that is comfortable 
and desirable to the bodily being of man. Here he 
is visited by his old friend, Hal McFadden, a doctor 
who does not practise. McFadden is a Freethinker 
(that is to say, he belongs to the cult that claims the 
freedom of thought as an exclusive property); 
but, since he is about to be married to a de- 
vout Churchwoman, he has come to ask his old 
friend to marry them, trusting that the personal 
relation and Trame’s_ personal excellence will 
smooth over the slight to his conscience. Then Trame 
informs his old friend that he is no more a Christian 
than McFadden himself, that he does not believe in 
an after-life, that prayer is a mockery as there is only 
one God, and that the God of irrevocable law, to which 
God we must bow and do our duty, and live on only in 
the memory we leave behind us. McFadden not un- 
naturally asks what Trame is doing in charge of a 
Christian church, not holding its creed; and the result 
of his visit is that Trame resigns the living, despite the 
entreaty of his wife. 

Two years pass. The second act shows us Trame 
undergoing the penalty of heroism in a Whitechapel 
room, with no fire and no food. It is a picture that 
is of the essence of heroism, except that it is not 
heroism. A man cannot make a hero unless he believes 
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in his hero; and Mr. Zangwill clearly does not believe 
in the hero of his creation. Even when Mrs. Trame, 
who does not believe in her husband’s glorious new 
religion, but who has, nevertheless, gone with him to 
suffer, comes into the room and threatens to sell herself 
for hire in the effort to find food for her son, it all 
seems fantastically unreal. It is, of course, tragic; it 
must be tragic; people do not say things like that save 
in moments of dire tragedy—so we say to ourselves in 
our attempt to wipe away from the scene Mr. Zangwill’s 
mockery. So, when Mrs. Trame’s mother and father 
enter, he a Colonial bishop much horrified at his son-in- 
law’s apostasy, the comedy widens and genuine laughter 
comes. And the culminating stroke of this act is the 
culminating stroke of its comedy. For no less a person 
than Hal McFadden’s agnostic father, a man who has 
made a million of money casting cannon and other 
tender instruments of death, comes in to embrace the 
new religion and to buy its founder a church during 
the time a great cathedral shall take to build. 


Ten years pass. Now we are shown the vestry of 
St. Thomas’s Temple. St. Thomas, it may be said, is 
the cannon-founder himself, who, while the cathedral 
was a-building, unhappily died. The occasion is the 
dedication of the temple to his memory. Stephen Trame 
is to officiate, and his son, now full grown, has written 
the music. Then Hal McFadden turns up, to see, as 
he says, what is being done “with my money.” He 
makes some pertinent remarks on the subject, too. He 
points out that the cathedral, the choir, the service, and 
so forth, are in no degree different from the ordinary 
ecclesiastical ritual, and wherefore, then, the need for 
revolt? By the time Hal McFadden says that, a good 
many people must have been thinking it. All the way 
through this act there have been ominous groans from 
the overstretched drum-skin, and Mr. Zangwill’s new 
religion has sounded a little hollow. However, Trame 
shows McFadden the great difference between his and 
other religions, that difference being that he finally and 
completely rejects all’: thought of a future life, a life 
beyond the grave. Immediately, then, a hot-gospeller 
from Dynthorpe, anxious to slay someone in vindication 
of the old religion, enters, and, finding no one better, 
slays Trame’s son. It was the one thing needed. Mrs. 
Trame rises at once to full height, claiming her son as 
not dead, but living. At first she refuses to let Trame 
preach his sermon and tell the waiting congregation that 
her son is dead, never to be seen again, never to take 
up a completer life; then she defies him, knowing that 
the audience would give him lip credence, but that their 
hearts would be far from him. And the last words of 
the play are hers as she shouts, “ The Resurrection and 
the Life!” In other words, the new religion drum is 
finally burst, and Mr. Zangwill’s stick is seen protruding 
through the other side. 


There certainly does not seem purpose in it all. As 
we have said, there is no doubt that we are the victims 
of a sermon, but it is very puzzling to discover whether 
the text of that sermon be the drum before or after 
bursting. For this reason the play fails completely to 








grip the attention. But there is also another and much 
deeper reason. It is a contradiction in terms to think 
of a dramatist who does not create men and women. 
Men and women are the very foundation of his structure, 
the very pivots of his piece. And here it is imperative 
to say that Mr. Zangwill, who in his stories has given 
us characters who hold the imagination, fails entirely 
in this play in this necessary faculty of creation. In- 
deed, it is not easy to create characters and thwack a 
drum at the same time. But, whatever the cause, the 
result remains. We should do a considerable injustice 
to Mr. Zangwill in paying too much attention to this 
book (in spite of a natural inclination to spite the 
opprobrious office of the Censor), because he has done 
much better things. We still enjoy his Ghetto studies. 





The Home University 


The History of England: A Study in Political Evolution. 
By A. F. Poviarp, M.A. 
Canada. By A. G. BRaDLeEy. 


Landmarks of French Literature. By G. L. StRacuey, 
M.A. 


Climate and Weather. By H. N. Dickson, M.A. 


Peoples and Problems of India. By T. W. HoLperngss, 
K.C.S.1. 


The School. By J. J. Finptay, M.A., Ph.D. 
Architecture: An Introduction to the History and Theory 
of the Art of Building. By W. R. Letnasy. 


The Problems of Philosophy. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
M.A., F.R.S. 


Anthropology. By R. R. Marett, M.A. 


Rome. By W. Warpve Fow er, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate. 1s. net each.) 


ONE must interpret the continued and unperturbed 
output of the “Home University Library” as a sign of 
its success. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
it has abundantly merited success, and we have already 
more than once testified in detail as to that merit. But 
it is not always the things that the healthy mind would 
wish to succeed that do in fact succeed. Take, for 
example, such a work as Professor Pollard’s “ History.” 
A book so thorough, so adequate, and yet so individual, 
so truly deserves to succeed and to be read widely that 
one is inclined to doubt that it will. One of the most 
admirable features of the library has been (and con- 
tinues to be) the number of quite noteworthy treatises 
it has given us—books that are themselves, wholly apart 
from their place in a series, entitled to careful attention 
from those who specialise in the subjects they handle. 
Such a book is Professor Pollard’s. There are matters 
in the book that one would like keenly to dispute upon 
with the author; but this is as it should be; it is part 
of the value of the book. 

Mr. Bradley’s writings on the subject of Canada have 
proved him an incontestable authority on the Dominion. 
In none of his previous books, however, has his subject 
lent itself to the compiling of a ready handbook ; but 
in the present instance that was the obvious thing to 
be done, with the result that he has given us what 
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cannot fail to be a most useful guide and indication to 
the intending emigrant, although we are inclined to 
think that some of the adversities do not seem to have 
received quite the attention that they might have done. 
It is no light thing to urge men to take up a life that 
must needs mean the annulment of “ intellectual being.” 

In his “ Landmarks in French Literature” Mr. Strachey 
has provided us with a handbook that is admirable in 
itself, and the more admirable in that it fills a very 
patent need. The amount of information that he con- 
veys in the small space at his disposal is wonderful. 
More than that, however, he picks the salient features 
of his landscape so deftly that he conveys very happily 
the general outline of that part of it that does not 
appear. His derivation of French literature from its 
sources in the “Chansons de Geste,” the “Romans 
Bretons,” and the “ Fabliaux ” is very apt, and he might 
have drawn several deductions from this in the course 
of his book. 

A subject of perennial interest in these islands—a 
staple source of conversation, moreover, to the none too 
fecund insular wit—is the weather. Books on the sub- 
ject abound, and presumably are sold, in spite of the 
fact that the sources of weather vagary seem to be so 
little known or heard of in conversation. Among such 
books Dr. Dickson’s will take a strong place, if only 
because of the fact that he explains luminously, not 
only the weather of the British Isles, but the weathers 
of the world. And all in 250 pages! Among others 
he explains the principles that govern weather in India ; 
and, in contradistinction to him, Sir T. W. Holderness 
takes upon himself to explain the rather more recondite 
principles that govern the behaviour of the peoples of 
India. It is an even more fascinating problem. In a 
happily arranged system of chapters he deals in turn 
with “The Country,” “Its History,” “The People,” in 
the several departments, their “Religions,” and so on 
to the problems that beset the English rule in that 
country that is a continent. It is a book that ought to 
be read. 

Professor Findlay in “The School” has a subject 
that might well have lent itself to a treatise on what 
in fact education is, and what its purport is to do. There 
are a good many folk, we imagine, even among those 
that we, in a fit of humour, call the educated classes, 
who would like to know (as certainly other people 
would) what their education has left them with, save 
social deportment. Professor Findlay, however, has 
kept to the more sober paths of things as they have 
been, and are, and has given us a handbook that deals 
adequately with that branch of the matter. What most 
will acknowledge as a more fascinating subject falls to 
the care of Mr. Lethaby in “ Architecture.” “The first 
need,” he says, “of all architecture is need itself, honest 
response to high necessity.” It is a happy formula if 
the word necessity be understood. At times through 
the book we seem to catch Mr. Lethaby in a mood that 
'S none too sympathetic towards the “ necessity ”—what 
one may ‘call the spiritual necessity—of decoration, as 
it is best seen, for example, in Gothic. There are 
necessities far other than the empiric or the economic. 








Apart from this slight lack of sympathy with one of the 
finest inspirations thaf has ever visited the human mind, 
Mr. Lethaby has written a book that should prove rarely 


useful. It covers a very wide field. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell in his little book, “The 
Problems of Philosophy,” handles an _ important 


matter. Strictly speaking, the problems of philosophy 
are as often as not set for it by poetry, and therefore 
to know and love the great poetry of the world, to 
be impassioned by the beauty it presents, and to have 
the mind subdued by it, is to be faced by naked reality 
before philosophy has set upon it to reduce it into 
categories. Yet to see them so reduced, and to see 
why and how they need be so reduced, is to see reality 
the clearer, if it is also to see it smaller; therefore Mr. 
Russell’s book is one that should prove of considerable 
value to all thinkers, tyro or expert. Partly those 
problems will be made clearer by a proper understand- 
ing of the nature and origin of man. And to this end 
Mr. Marett’s “Anthropology” should be useful. In 
some ways it is a disappointing volume, as Mr. Marett 
does not seem to have been able to do himself justice ; 
but when one comes to consider the amount of informa- 
tion he has managed to pack away in it, it seems a 
churlish act to grumble. 

Mr. Warde Fowler has a more familiar subject in his 
“Rome.” Indeed, the first difficulty that must have 
presented itself to him must have been how to avoid 
the general tenour of such books. He has done so, 
however, and done so to a marked degree by taking 
us behind, and showing us the meaning of, the outer 
circle of events. 





The English Counties 


The Counties of England: Their Story and Antiquities. 
By P. H. Drrcurietp and other Writers. 2 vols. 
(George Allen and Co. 21s. net.) 

THESE two volumes are intended as summaries of and 
companions to those excellent “ Memorials of the Coun- 
ties of England” which, under the able editorship of 
Mr. Ditchfield, have been appearing at intervals during 
the last ten years or more. It is not easy to exaggerate 
the importance of such a series. “What do they know 
of England who only England know ?” asks Mr. Kipling, 
with a somewhat shallow scornfulness. To which it may 
be answered that a knowledge of England is at least no 
bad introduction to that fuller knowledge of the world 
which it is given to but few men—write they never so 
omnisciently—to attain. And if it be true that the 
proper study of mankind is man it. would seem to follow 
that the proper study of mankind is England. 

But, sentimental reasons apart, these books have a cer- 
tain very definite value. For England—the England 
that we have known and loved—is slowly passing before 
our eyes. It is becoming merged into something wider, 
something, it may be better, it may be worse—some- 
thing, at least, entirely different. Democracy has ac- 
complished its work only too efficiently. The spread’ of 
popular education and the multiplication of the means 
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of transit have already succeeded in altering the geo- 
graphical configuration of the country. The ancient 
landmarks have been removed. The old modes of 
speech are fast disappearing. Everywhere the influence 
of the Council school is making itself felt, and before 
long the soft burr of Sussex or of Devonshire will have 
been displaced by a universal Cockney. Democracy has 
doubtless its triumphs—and in any case it is too late to 
put back the clock—but to many of us the price paid 
will appear an excessive one. 

It is not of such an England that our authors write. 
This is a history of the English counties. A county, 
viewed from the standpoint of sober reason, may appear 
an entirely arbitrary and artificial limitation of territory. 
But it is nevertheless true that each of the counties of 
England possesses its own characteristics ; each has had 
its own history. From the rugged fastnesses of 
Northumberland to where— 


- The milk-white mists of Devon 
Shut in the seaward sky. 


England is able to boast of its splendid, and splendidly 
varied, story of the shires. One might reasonably 
imagine, for instance, that, if nothing else, the English 
legal system was the same in all parts of the country. 
This is not so, however. “Throughout the greater part 
of England,” writes Mr. Ditchfield, “in the inheritance 
of property the law of primogeniture is in force. But 
in many places the custom of Borough English, or 
junior right, prevails—+.¢., the youngest son inherits his 
father’s property in case the latter dies intestate. I be- 
lieve that at the present day if a man so dies in the 
city of Gloucester, his property goes to his youngest 
son. The same is, or was, the custom in Leeds, Derby, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Stafford, and Stamford, and also 
in many manors in the counties of Sussex, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Essex, Norfolk, Middlesex, in a part of Somer- 
set, and some few manors in Hampshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Kent, Devon, Cornwall, 
Rutland, Herefordshire, Berkshire, Shropshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. Whence its origin? It probably comes 
from some general race custom, and has been preserved 
by the descendants in the settlements they occupied. It 
shows the attachment of the people to the customs of 
their forefathers. We. must look for its origin in Eastern 
Germany, to old Slavic lands, and to German territories 
which were influenced by Slavs, as the source of Borough 
English or junior right.” 

Differences, too—well-marked differences—have de- 
veloped in the style and character of English architec- 
ture. Differences in dialect. Differences in the charac- 
ter of the people. There is a whole wealth of folk-lore, 
embodying local characteristics, clustering round each 
county. We have heard of “Silly Suffolk,” while the 
ancient Cheshire couplet— 


Cheshire born and Cheshire bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm and weak i’ th’ yed, 


is still quoted with glee by the men of Lancashire. A 
whole book, too—nay, a whole library of books—might 





be written upon the distinctive ecclesiastical “ uses” pre- 
vailing in this country before the Reformation. 

- To tell the story of a county within the compass of 
some twenty pages is no easy matter. It is due to Mr. 
Ditchfield and his extremely well-qualified assistants to 
say that they have almost achieved the impossible. No 
essential fact has been omitted, and if the general im- 
pression left upon the mind of the reader is that of a 
bird’s-eye view of the counties of England, that arises 
from the very necessities of the case, and was, moreover, 
probably the intention of the editor. 

A word should be said in conclusion about the illus- 
trations, which are indeed excellent—the frontispiece 
to Volume I of Durham Cathedral being particularly 
admirable. The whole work, indeed, is a monument of 
scholarly care and research, and a valuable contribution 
to a subject which is, or, at least, should be, of para- 
mount interest to all Englishmen. 





Some Thoughtful Criticisms 


Byways of Belief. By Conrap Noet. (Frank Palmer. 


5s. net.) 


MR. NOEL clams for Catholicism that it “does not so 
much avoid the crude enthusiasms of this or that heresy, 
but is their complement. It understands their affirma- 
tion and refuses only to understand their limitations. 
It has nothing in common with the cautious invalid, but 
partakes freely of the varied banquet of life, and is 
blessed with a good digestion.” And it is from this 
standpoint that the author proceeds to examine closely 
many of the byways of the Christian Faith. Any sect 
which claims to believe any small portion of Scripture is 
analysed, its tenets sifted carefully through a sieve, the 
meshes of which are so accurate that nothing is allowed 
to pass through that is worthy of being retained. On 
the other hand, Mr. Noel can hit very hardly indeed 
when through the thin veneer of “righteousness” he 
sees nothing but falseness and cupidity. His criticism 
is scathing, but in many cases it cannot be said to be 
unmerited. 

In dealing with the Tolstoyan theory, Mr. Noel calls 
attention to the fact, so very often overlooked by those 
who call themselves Christians, that the Church was in 
existence at least two hundred years before the Bible, 
and that it was these early saints who decided which 
books were to form the Bible as we know it to-day, and 
which were to be consigned to the Apocryphal Gospel. 
If this were more fully recognised probably fewer people 
would talk so glibly about “God’s Word” while despis- 
ing and rejecting the Church whose official literature it 
is, and more would remember that the Faith was “ once 
delivered to the saints,” and did not owe its origin to the 
Reformation and Henry VIII’s desire for a repeated 
change of partners. 

We must confess never to have heard.of many of the 
peculiar fanatics who figure in the chapter headed 
“Shorter Studies in Credulity,” towards the end of 


the book. When dealing with the Pelagians—“ Pelagius 
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disbelieved in original sin, and believed most emphati- 
cally in his original self”—Mr. Noel is unkind enough 
to suggest that “had he lived now he would have been 
a follower of Bernard Shaw, or Shaw of him, except that 
neither of them would think of following anybody but 
himself.” 

The Puritans generally are credited with the very 
large amount that is due to them for their great piety 
and, in many cases, almost blameless lives, and great 
sympathy is shown to the rank-and-file of the 
Salvationists, but the Kensitites and teetotallers are not 
so leniently dealt with. Quoting from an old pamphlet 
issued by John Kensit, it is strange to note the utter 
ridiculousness of some of the means employed by this 
enterprising and business-like firm who, we suppose, 
profess to appeal to the intelligence of their fellow 
Christians. “We see signs of a revival of paganism in 
England . . . in the sunflower craze of a few years ago, 
in Sun Insurance companies, and even in Sunlight Soap, 
an emblem, shall we say, of Satan’s fawning flat- 
teries. ..” We are afraid that even advanced Ritualists 
will not be able to throw any light upon the obscure 
meaning of the above passage. 

In no part of the book, unless in the chapter on 
Christian Scientists, is Mr. Noel so severe as he is with 
the teetotallers who persist in speaking of fermented 
liquor as the “ Devil in solution,” and try their hardest 
to claim Christ as an adherent to their cause. He quotes 
the Marriage Feast of Cana and the Institution of the 
Last Supper as positive proofs of the Nazarene’s sanc- 
tion to a stronger and more invigorating draught than 
“barley-water or some other ‘temperance’ beverage.” 
He goes on to quote the fine passage by Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton in “Heretics,” where he contrasts the 
Rubdiyét of Omar with the Gospel of Christ. But we 
must refrain from any more quotations, and recommend 
those who wish further to pursue “ Byways of Belief” to 
do so from the book itself ; and we can assure them that 
the time devoted to its perusal will be keen intellectual 
enjoyment, for apart from its theological standpoint, 
there is an unobtrusive vein of humour running through 
the whole volume. 





A Woman Mountaineer 


High Mountain Climbing in Peru and Bolivia. By ANNIE 
S. Pecx. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


THERE is an amazing amount of detail in this closely- 
printed volume, sufficient to force one to the conclusion 
that its author must have been an indefatigable diarist. 
The book tells of a partial ascent of Sorata in Bolivia, 
of a visit to the source of the Amazon, and of five at- 
tempts to scale Huascaran, the last attempt resulting in 
the conquest of the north peak on that twin mountain. 
Miss Peck came down, in company with one sound and 
one badly frost-bitten Swiss guide, realising that she 
had reached a higher point than had any other man or 
woman in America, and justly proud of herself. She 
tells the story of her adventures spiritedly and well, 





and makes the relation of the various expeditions so 
real that one grows quite excited—as she must have 
done—over the final conquest of Huascaran. 

There is one irritating peculiarity which persists 
throughout the book—the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country are always spelt “indians.” Surely the races 
which include the nations that Cortes, Almagro and the 
Pizarros found flourishing and left enslaved—nations 
with centuries of traditions, civilised arts, and great 
men among them—are entitled to a capital letter for 
their common appellation. One can imagine the storm 
of protest that Miss Peck’s countrymen and women 
would raise if they were persistently described as 
“americans,” without the big A. Another little point 
worthy of note is that Miss Peck found, in many cases, 
the men who accompanied her were not up to the level 
of endurance she personified, and irritated her because 
they were not her equals in climbing and staying powers 
—often they wanted to go back when she wanted to go 
on. This becomes more striking when one learns from 
her preface that she believes strongly in the equality of 
the sexes; how, after having found men such inferior 
beings, she can retain that belief, seems rather puzzling. 

Habits and customs in Peru and Bolivia occupy many 
interesting pages, and, though we have not much to 
say in praise of the photographs accompanying the 
letterpress, Miss Peck had an eye for the picturesque, 
and a useful knack of picking out the points worthy 
of detailed study and description. As to the “climbing” 
pages of the book, we gather that its authoress climbed 
well, sometimes magnificently, and that she had always 
before her as an incentive the hope of getting higher 
than any other “american.” It is a peculiar attribute of 


‘the nation, that form of ambition. She made some con- 


tributions to scientific knowledge, and climbed higher 
than anyone else; there lay her reward. The actual 
pleasure to herself in the climbing may be judged from 
the thought which possessed her—so she tells us—on 
looking back at Huascaran: “I have beaten you at last, 
and I shall never have to go up there again,” she thought 
but did not say. 

The mere man, reading, will pause here to comment— 
“Just like a woman!” And he will be right. By the 
records of her expeditions Miss Peck has proved herself 
a brave, capable mountaineer, but she has not advanced 
her theory of the equality of the sexes: no, not even a 
little bit. 














Shorter Reviews 


Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln. By G. W. E. Russet. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
HERE are many who hold that, should the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England ever 
come about, that Church would immediately divide into 
two new sects, representing the Ritualistic and Evan- 
gelical types of Anglican. Had such an event come to 
pass in the days of Edward King, he had surely been 
numbered among the Ritualists. 
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His biographer, who undertook the work.at the re- 
quest of Bishop King’s literary executors, had little mate- 
rial from which to fashion incidents, for the life of a good 
man is often almost devoid of incident—and one cannot 
doubt that Edward King was a good man in the fullest 
meaning of the word. Yet this is a story of great if 
quiet interest ; there were no early struggles to record, 
but we see, rather, a steady growth which has in it the 
ever-interesting characteristic of inevitableness ; having 
gone from his curacy to Cuddesdon College, and fulfilled 
every expectation there, the rest of the way was sure, 
and, however it may have been with the good bishop, 
the end of the way is plain to our sight after reading of 
his first years at Cuddesdon. 

But, as if to justify the trite proverbs concerning life’s 
chequered pathway, Bishop King met with trouble in 
later life. Anglicans well remember his trial, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the instigation of the 
Church Association, and its somewhat unsatisfactory 
result. In this biography that result is made to appear 
conclusive, is given an air of finality and decision ; but, 
though the trial itself certainly established a precedent, 
the same cannot be said of the verdict, which, setting 
a rule in certain details, left the principle untouched— 
trom a layman’s point of view—and fortunately left 
Edward King in the See of Lincoln, though unfortu- 
nately it weakened him, physically, to an extent which 
interfered with his work in some ways. 

We see him as a Ritualist, a believer in confession and 
fasting communion—yet no Evangelical Anglican could 
be further from Romanism than he was. In this bio- 
graphy the line of demarcation is deeply, clearly drawn 
and shown, and we cannot but admire the consistency and 
liberal character of the man. He stood, not only for a 
creed, but for the life which inspired the creed—the 
spirit behind the word. 

The author has drawn largely—almost too largely— 
on the mass of correspondence left behind by this 
sixtieth successor to St. Hugh at Lincoln; he has 
treated his subject with the partiality of enthusiasm— 
and surely he had cause here, though, especially in his 
account of the trial of Bishop King, his partiality leads 
him to conclusions which admit of controversy and a 
suspicion of bias. But he has accomplished an interest- 
ing work in that he has shown us not only Edward King 
the bishop, but, clearly and intimately, Edward King the 
man. 





Bryn Mawr College Monographs.—Vol. VIII: The 
Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Soul. By Louise Dupiey. Vol. IX: The Legend of 
Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tradition and in English 
Literature, and its Connection with the Grail. By 
Rose Jerrries Peesres. (J. H. Furst Company. 
Baltimore. $1 each.) 

THE first of these monographs presents the result of 

studies directed towards an elucidation of the problem 

of the origin and development of legends concerning 
the separation of the Soul from the Body at death, 
the starting point of the authoress’s investigation being 

M. Batiouchkof's article which appeared in Volume XX 





of Romania. Her general conclusions are that the 
various versions of the theme known to us are traceable 
to Egyptian sources, those sources being themselves 
based upon popular beliefs many centuries antecedent 
to the Christian era, the interrelation of which, however, 
is still matter of conjecture. Apart from its more tech- 
nical interest the monograph should appeal to students 
of ecclesiastical history as showing the influence of 
Egypt upon primitive Christianity through the medium 
of the Alexandrian Church. 

In the second of these two volumes the subject of the 
monograph is the body of legends relating to Longinus, 
“the blind soldier who pierced the side of the Crucified 
and regained his sight through the blood which touched 
his eyes, who thereupon believed in Christ and after 
many adventures suffered martyrdom.” The object of 
the dissertation is a fresh investigation of the origin of 
these legends in ecclesiastical and popular tradition, and 
an endeavour to trace their use in medieval English 
literature, as has already been done in the field of 
French literature by Carl Kréner. The result of these 
investigations is the conclusion that the legends are 
purely fictitious, and that the accounts of Longinus 
found in martyrologies represent the results of a general 
myth-working process. The connection of the story 
with that of Balder slain by the arrow of mistletoe is 
shortly described, whilst its relation to the history of 
the Grail is investigated in considerable detail. The 
authoress is at considerable pains to prove that the rites 
of the Grail are traceable to a purely Christian origin, 
and whilst not altogether convincing in her explanations 
of the obvious difficulties arising from the paganisation 
of the legends, she leaves none of those difficulties out 
of sight. The topic of spear-rites in general opens up 
a wide and fascinating field of study which the authoress 
wisely refrains from entering seriously, but at the same 
time we must confess to feeling that the medizval story 
appears to us to have a much more intimate connection 
with pre-Christian folk-lore than would be gathered 
from this monograph. 





Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland. By Sir Joun 
Rocers, K.C.M.G. Illustrated. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

IT is necessary to read but a very few pages of this 

book to gain the impression—or, rather, conviction— 

that a seasoned sportsman wrote it, one who has heard 
and followed the “ call of the wild,” which he mentions 
more than once, in many lands. He confesses with regret 
that he is growing too old to follow the call as often and 
ardently as he would; but, in spite of years, the spirit 
is there still, and the hunter instinct is keen as ever. 
In Vancouver, he went for salmon on the rivers and 
for wapiti in thick, disheartening bush; in Newfound- 
land he fished, to the extent that season and circum- 
stances permitted, and went out for caribou. He writes 
no story of mighty bags and creels and blood-curdling 
adventures, but transcribes from a diary which tells of 
almost everyday happenings. The simple, straight- 
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forward relation of his doings, bearing in every line the 
impress of sincerity, and bespeaking the sportsman 
rather than the writer, compels interest, and makes this a 
book to be read by all to whom the call of the wild 
appeals. It is a simple, manly book, the outcome of 
two seasons’ manly sport. 


The author puts modern “ big-baggers”” to shame by | 


his declaration of the manner in which he set out to 
hunt, rather than to kill, for records—here is the spirit 
of the true hunter, a genus growing rarer as our fatted 
pheasants and organised dattues under the name of 
sport increase. Here a man went out and sought 
game on its own ground, pitted his skill and knowledge 
against the instinct and cunning of his opponents, and 
he is not ashamed to tell of his defeats. From the point 
of view of the stylist, there is little to commend in the 
book; from that of the sportsman, it is a book well 
worth reading. 





Fiction 


Success. (Constable and Co. 


6s.) 
HERE is a certain indefinable attraction in all stories 
dealing with big things—apart from the personal in- 
terest—so long as the stories steer clear of melodramatic 
excess. It is the mighty fortune in “Monte Cristo” 
which renders the story of perennial interest; it is the 
big abstraction in each of Wells’ earlier works that 
gives rise to the reissues in “ popular” form. Here we 
are faced with a similar cause of interest, for Michael 
Annarly, a genius of the engineering world, deals in big 
ideas, and by them wins success in the end. 

The authoress shows remarkable familiarity with en- 
gineering technicalities, patent laws, and matters of a 
like nature, and we confess that—because of the mag- 
nitude of his ideas, we find Michael the genius more 
interesting than Michael the man, though the psycholo- 
gical intuition displayed in the working out and gradual 
formation of his character leaves little to be desired. 
The heroine, Nan, is a very human and interesting 
study, and the written story ceases at a point which, 
although it does not state her “success,” leaves us no 
doubt as to the actual end beyond that last page. 

For two-thirds of its length the story is gloomy in 
the extreme—save for a fine opening scene. Once that 
is over, the interest flags, and deepens again too slowly 
for present-day readers. As a whole, the book is 
patchy, uneven work, scenes of fine insight to character 
and motive being spaced out by work which seems 
padding by contrast. In spite of the charm exercised by 
its big ideas, the book lacks grip in parts, though it is 
well above the average of modern fiction. 


By Una L. SILBEeRRapD. 





Prisoners’ Years. 
6s.) 


THE materials from which. the author’s plot is con- 
structed must be very nearly threadbare by now. Felix, 


By I. Crarxe. (Methuen and Co. 





the hero, renounces all things for the sake of embrac- 
ing the Roman Catholic faith, and Evodia, his betrothed, 
finds herself unable to share in his altered life since he 
accomplishes his renunciation without informing or con- 
sidering her. After many days of pining and minor 
tribulations, Evodia also accepts the same faith, Felix 
is reinstated in his position of heir to estates and wealth 
by his grandfather, and everything looks rosy—as we 
felt certain would be the case before commencing 
chapter two. 

The renunciation is a very machine-made affair ; 
Felix is not a little bit convincing in his great resolve 
and greater sacrifice. Again, the implacable fury of the 
old grandfather against all things pertaining to Rome, 
forming as it does one of the few live, strong emotions 
of the book, is too strong a passion to permit of Felix’s 
reinstatement—it is, the author is careful to point out 
at the beginning, a subject on which the old man 
could mever be brought to change his mind, and yet at 
the end we are asked to believe that he did change it. 
The inconsistency is so marked that one loses patience 
with the author, to a certain extent. 

There are descriptive pages, rather guide-bookish, on 
Italy and North Africa, which had been better for a 
little careful paragraphing. Evodia, the heroine and 
chief character, makes rather an interesting study, but 
suffers, in common with the other characters, from the 
author’s obvious attempts to point a moral. Had more 
attention been given to the story, the moral would have 
taken care of itself. 





Paul’s Paragon. 


By W. E. Norris. 
Co. 6s.) 


(Constable and 
THE “ paragon,” Guy Hilliar to wit, proves on acquaint- 
ance to be a very ordinary young man indeed, Paul 
adopted him in boyhood, believing him to be an orphan. 
When Guy reached young manhood his father, an utter 
scamp and adventurer, turned up—but the Messina 
earthquake disposes of him conveniently enough. Re- 
mains Lady Freda Barran, a widow with whom Guy had 
become entangled, and, when Guy’s guardian has dis- 
posed of her, Guy is free to marry Audrey Baldwin, 
the girl obviously meant for him. 

The good people of the book are singularly colour- 
less; so far as they are concerned, it is a flat story, 
rather monotonously told, and we are unable to work up 
any degree of enthusiasm about Paul Lequesne, Guy, 
or the Baldwins—they are all such terribly commonplace 
people, and they do exactly the things we knew they 
would do. Lady Freda excites our admiration, for she 
is certainly a clever little woman in spite of her manifold 
sins and wickednesses; and Hilliar senior, whose en- 
trance to the story threatens to wreck “ Paul’s paragon ” 
just when his career is in the making, is a perfectly 
charming old villain, who borrows money off his friends 
and disappears with glorious saag froid, exploits bubble 
companies with superb disregard of business principles, 
and regards honesty as a trifling matter which, if in- 
convenient to one’s plans, may be dispensed with. The 
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casuistry with which this old scoundrel justifies himself 
is one of the best things in the book. Apart from these 
two sinners, “ Paul’s Paragon” can scarcely be called 
an exciting work. 


The Theatre 


“The Pink Lady” at the Globe 
Theatre 


LL lovers of genuine musical comedy, which should 
never flag for one moment from the word “Go,” 
have been anxiously awaiting the advent of “ The Pink 
Lady” from New York. Her reputation has preceded 
her. Many an Englishman returning to the old country 
after a sojourn in the United States has told his fellow 
countrymen of the wonders of this new star of the firma- 
ment of the West, of the charm of her music, of the 
beauty of her actresses, and of the indescribable drol- 
leries of her Dondidier ; her own countrymen have never 
failed to sing her praises, and frequenters of fashionable 
restaurants have already heard specimens of her fas- 
cinating music which has been played over here during 
the past six months with marked and ever increasing 
popularity. In New York “ The Pink Lady” enjoyed a 
prodigious success, running without intermission for 350 
nights, which seemed to augur well for its success on 
this side. 

Nevertheless, it was a bold experiment on Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s part to bring over the entire cast and to 
produce the play here. London and New York tastes 
differ vitally on the subject of musical comedy. True, 
“ The Belle of New York” enjoyed enormous popularity 
over here, but the same cannot be said of many other 
musical comedies of recent years which have hailed from 
the New World. There is usually too much noise and 
strenuousness about the American Chorus to suit the 
English taste ; the humour is usually of an entirely diffe- 
rent kind—typical, in fact, of each nation’s character- 
istics, and as a general rule the topical songs and topical 
illusions which appeal irresistibly to an audience in New 
York lose all their significance in London, and vice 
versa. 

But “ The Pink Lady ” is not altogether an American 
production ; it is founded on the French of “ Le Satyre,” 
by Georges Berr and Marcel Guillemand ; the book and 
lyrics have been written by C. M. S. McLellan, and set 
to music by Ivan Caryll. Thus it can be described as 
an international play suitable for production anywhere. 
On Thursday night at the Globe Theatre “The Pink 
Lady” came, was seen and conquered. And what an 
audience to conquer! The play must have an indescrib- 
able charm to have been able to move to laughter and 
reiterated plaudits the sea of severe faces which gazed 
upwards on the lithesome forms, as they danced, sang, 
and tried by every legitimate means to please. We can 
never understand why first night notices of musical 





comedies should so often be written for the Press and 
for the public by a class of person who never go near a 
musical comedy except on the first night—when seats 
are free—and who profess to look upon it with scorn 
and derision. Surely it would be much more honest and 
fair both to the actors and to the public if newspapers 
in this enlightened and enterprising age employed 
various critics for various types of plays. It is all very 
well to send the same critic to review a great 
musical comedy like “The Pink Lady,” but what, 
for instance, is the use of sending a_ lover of melo- 
drama to write about a highly intellectual study of 
human nature and human passions like “ Belladonna” ? 
or why should a man who enjoys the tragedies of Sardou 
be asked to give his opinion on light-hearted Bernard 
Shaw? 


We might quote innumerable instances of the incon- 
gruity of this system and of the injustice to which it 
gives rise. What can, or does, an average modern 
theatrical critic care or know of musical comedy? The 
critics on Thursday night all went there to scoff, but 
before the end came many of them—not having had all 
their better and natural feelings entirely atrophied by 
prolonged association with Shakespeare as represented 
at His Majesty’s, by Ibsen, by Galsworthy, and by that 
long list of writers of effete, soulless modern problem 


| plays—were irresistibly swept off their feet by the charm 


of Miss Hazel Dawn, by the sweet singing of Miss 
Alice Dovey and by the irrepressible humour of Mr. 
Lalor. Thus on the morning after the production the 
Press notices read as if every critic had written a damn- 
ing judgment on the piece beforehand—simply because 
it came from New York and contained American Chorus 
girls instead of English ones, which is an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the loyal, conservative, ancient, 
thirty-years-on-end-without-a-break critics, in these days 
of musical ducal chorus girl marriages—but had, at the 
last moment, after a sharp tussle with their better feel- 
ings, hit on a compromise which consisted of neither 
praise nor blame, but of a kind of sickly sanctimonious 
patronage and hopes for future prosperity. Some such 
comments as the following took place between the 
acts: “What nonsense, isn’t it?” “I can’t make out 
what it’s all about.” “How terribly vulgar.” “What an 
awful noise they make.” “Really, I don’t think I can sit 
it out.” Itis by expressions of this kind that these gentle- 
men endeavour to preserve one another’s intellectual 
respect. Not one dared to admit that he was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. But nevertheless we noticed that 
when it came to the question of sacrificing a valuable 
cigar or missing the opening lines of a new act that the 
cigar was almost invariably relegated to the carpet. 


But, dear Pink Lady, please do not take any notice of 
these phylacteries of professional critics. They no 
more represent public opinion than Irving repre- 
sents Shakespeare’s Iago. For beyond these 
highly intellectual gentlemen called critics—who dare 
not pronounce an honest judgment because their souls 
are supposed to be superior to musical comedy—is a 
great, generous, pleasure-loving public who appreciate 
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beauty, wit, music and laughter, and who will continue to 
support you just as long as you care to stay among us. 


We have no space in which to praise each individual 
performance. Miss Hazel Dawn made the loveliest 
Pink Lady, acting and singing with rare charm; she 
quite carried the audience with her on Thursday night, 
and will continue to do so every night she chooses 
to appear. Miss Alice Dovey is not one whit behind 
her in her singing and acting. Every one of the charm- 
ing young ladies in the chorus or just out of the chorus 
or who sing or who dance or who just look pretty de- 
serves our thanks and commendation. No praise is too 
high for Mr. Frank Lalor, who plays the réle of Don- 
didier; he is a real, genuine comedian, the like of whom we 
have not seen for years in this country. He would make a 
wonderful Iago, judged from Mr. Laurence Irving’s in- 
terpretation of that réle. We would like to add two 
words to make the play a little more consonant with 
English tastes. Let Mr. Frohman send all the young 
“bloods” (Lucien Garidel, Maurice d’Uzac and Co.) 
round to the nearest tailor (we could send him some 
good names) and have them properly dressed, because in 
these days the “entente” might suffer if they are 
allowed to pose as Parisian jeumesse dorée in their present 
attire. Also, do not let the young ladies scream quite 
so much at the Satyr’s Ball; it is unnecessary, offensive 
to the ear, and quite untrue to life. In Paris they have 
no fear of Satyrs; a motor bandit might cause such a 
turmoil, but a Satyr, never. Well, we must leave the 
delightful Pink Lady. She is assured of success. Go 
to her all who have the honesty to admit that they love 
beautiful women, shapely forms, laughter, music and all 
that makes up the sparkling wine of life. 





County Associations: Some 
Suggestions 


By HERBERT A. STRONG (Emeritus Professor). 


HETHER true patriotism, in the widest and 
Imperial sense of the word, is a strongly marked 

trait of the British nation, is a moot point, and unfor- 
tunately there seem good reasons for thinking that 
industrial unrest and discontent exhibited at a critical 
time in the history of our foreign relations give good 
warrant for the opinion that the average man’s 
patriotism in this country cannot be very deep. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to notice that local 
patriotism has increased, and continues to increase, if 
we may judge by the number of county associations 
recently formed, which advertise their existence and 
their meetings in the daily Press. The present writer 
has been present at many of these county reunions, 
and one and all have left in his mind the most pleasant 
recollections. In some cases the meetings take the 
form of dinners, in others of smoking concerts, picnics, 





or teas; occasionally lectures are given upon subjects 
connected with the county in question, and discussions 
follow. The great and outstanding feature of all these 
meetings is the frank spirit of cordiality pervading all 
the members of their county societies, and the entire 
suppression of caste feeling. 


It has always been stated that local patriotism or 
clannishness is more strongly developed in Devonshire 
and Yorkshire than in other counties of England, but 
other counties are speedily following their example. 
It is no exaggeration to state that there is hardly a 
town of any reasonable size in the British Empire where 
a Devonian society does not exist, and many such 
societies are formed in places far removed from the 
flag of England. A gentleman from Pernambuco in- 
formed the writer that there were four Devonians in 
that cheerful locality, who met together annually and 
ate their clotted cream and “viggy” pudding. A de- 
pressing saying was current some time ago to the effect 
that “the further you go West the more convinced you 
are that the wise men came from the East.” This 
merely implied that “up-country men” or “ foreigners ” 
(as West Country men used to style those coming from 
another county) did not understand the ways and 
thoughts of their Western brethren. And it is precisely 
in proportion as the members of a country realise the 
importance and the interest of maintaining their in- 
dividuality that county associations will prove most 
useful to their own district and to the nation at large. 


Each county should manifest a special pride in con- 
tributing its own particular trait to the national 
character. To this end it would be well if the 
different associations could each establish a_per- 
manent committee to deal with subjects of historical 
or local interest, before the memory of such interests 
has passed away. First and foremost, it should be the 
object of such committees to keep alive the memory of 
its “ worthies,” or great men, by statues, monuments, or 
records, and it is pleasant to be able to affirm that the 
great memories of Drake and Raleigh, as well as the 
presence of their descendants, still animate the seamen 
of whom the West boasts itself the cradle. In the next 
place the folk-lore of each county should be system- 
atically sifted, the superstitions recorded, and the 
popular songs proper to each county collected. Then 
the place-names should be investigated, and as far as 
possible traced back to their original source. This is, 
of course, a proceeding which requires much patient 
investigation and research, only to be ‘carried out by 
specialists; but it is a work to which the members 
of each county could contribute both funds and 
information. 


There is also the very important question of county 
dialects, which are gradually changing or tending to 
disappear under the levelling influence of national 
education. We possess, indeed, the Oxford Dialect 
Dictionary, but what is needed is a complete vocabulary 
of the special words and sounds of every county; every 
day that passes makes the compilation of such a voca- 
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bulary a work of more difficulty. In Devonshire, it is 
pleasant to note, there are many villages where the 
old Western dialect, with its Saxon pronunciation and 
its several Celtic words, still lingers intact; but in the 
more fashionable parts the attempt of the inhabitants 
to emancipate themselves from their natural tongue has 
produced a horrible imitation of Cockney English. To 
produce a good dialect dictionary it is necessary to get 
the local word or expression from some trustworthy 
person, a native of the county, who will faithfully 
transmit it to a trained philologist; the latter should 
investigate the origin and history of each element of 
the dialect. It is not exactly known as yet which of 
the rivers of the West bear Celtic and which bear pre- 
Celtic names ; though it may be generally true to assert 
that the names of rivers and hills or tors are commonly 
Celtic, while those of Devonshire towns and villages 
are mainly of Saxon origin. 


Lastly, it would be of the greatest interest to have 
from the pen of an author interested in each county 
some novel or treatise illustrating the manners and the 
peculiar humour of each county. In the case of Devon- 
shire, “ Lorna Doone” has done much in this way, and 
that charming little book from the pen of an Irish lady, 
“Devonshire Idylls” ; but there is no reason why every 
county should not even yet produce its own Sir Walter 
Scott, who shall master the particular traits of his own 
locality and put them upon record. 


Materials are at hand in plenty. Many books and 
pamphlets are stored in the different libraries, having 
reference to local history, manners, and customs. It 
should be a labour of love for an enthusiastic champion 
of his own county’s virtues to cull what is most charac- 
teristic in these. “The Exmoor Scolding” is a classic 
in itself, and throws much light on the language and 
manners of the dwellers on Exmoor long ago; a master- 
hand would use it as an episode. For Cornwall there 
are books like Quiller Couch’s admirable “ Troy Town,” 
which has really seized the peculiar humour of the West 
of England, and “Forty Years in a Cornish Rectory,” 
which gives a most interesting account of Cornwall 
before railways came to disturb it, when smugglers 
found a sure haven on its coasts. Many choice little 
bits of humour are picked up by residents in each county 
which it would be a pity to allow to pass into oblivion— 
“Carent quia vate sacro.” Such is the following :— 


Those who have visited the pretty little village of 
Chagford, on the borders of Dartmoor, will have 
noticed that the main street, down which runs a brook 
of clear running water, has been partially illuminated 
by four electric lights, the electricity being derived from 
water-driven dynamos, the local waterfalls being used 
to propel them. This innovation was considered almost 
miraculous by the inhabitants. One native, unused, 


indeed, to witness miracles, but predisposed to accept 
the miraculous, was heard to remark: “Curious thing, 
Bill, to think that vire should come out of water!” 
“Ess, fie,” was the answer, “but then you must bear 
in mind that Chaggyford water is bewtiful water!” 










Method and Madness 


6 OU must agree,” protested an apologist for the 
“Futurists” recently to an irate critic, “that 
there is method in their madness.” 

“That may be,” was the answer, “but my objection 
is that there is madness in the method.” 

Whatever truth there may or may not be in this retort 
in its relation to the Futurists, it has a happy general 
application, and strikes at a common and popular fallacy. 
For it is often supposed that madness and method are 
antithetical, that insanity is a state of utter mental 
anarchy without the slightest semblance of logic, reason 
or sanity in its actions and states. But the truth is (and 
it has been illustrated of late by quite a series of 
lawless outbreaks) that the demented or mentally defec- 
tive are often capable of quite cogent logic so far as 
their own experiences and capacities admit ; this appear- 
ance of proper reasoning and a certain desperate sincerity 
are often among the most embarrassing and dis- 
tressing characteristics of unsound or unbalanced 
mental states, and it is generally difficult or even impos- 
sible to separate what is sound from what is unsound, 
what is wise from what is foolish, what is good from 
what is bad, what is sublime from what is ridiculous 
(which we know are removed from one another by a 
mere step) in their madness. Don Quixote, for instance, 
was certainly mad, although his was a fine and noble 
folly from which commoner intellects and natures are 
free; and Blake, to the “ man in the street,” must have 
often seemed as mad as mad could be, whereas to those 
who know the higher wisdom madness of this kind is 
but the beginning of virtue. “If a fool were to persist 
in his folly he would become wise” is a favourite 
aphorism of aspirants to superior or divine wisdom. 

Perplexing as it is, a similar apology is very often put 
forward by men and women whose actions and words 
leave no possible doubt that they are no longer wholly sane 
—in spite of their protestations of precedents and illustra- 
tions from history. Don Quixote, we know, had a great 
many exemplars in his mind to support him in his noble 
purpose, and perhaps the difference between him and 
King Arthur of the Round Table is merely a difference 
of time, circumstances, environment, or even merely of the 
point of view. The conflict which inevitably begins 
when this fine whirlwind of madness tilts at the wind- 
mills of commonplace sagacity (or stupidity) is a very 
difficult one to deal with, requiring on the part of those 
in authority much generosity, firmness, patience, wisdom 
and sympathy. 

There is a very real and dangerous dilemma in such 
circumstances, as when the nobler impulses of the heart 
are alienated from or imperfectly co-ordinated with in- 
tellectual wisdom, for those in whom this divorce is 
manifest fail to distinguish between that opposition of 
the vulgar crowd which has always met the pioneer of 
truth and progress, and that of a finer and superior dis 
cernment of what can or cannot be done in the present; 
of a practical and intellectual wisdom based upon all 
human experience and history instead of upon some one 
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current or movement within it. Such misguided men 
and women put themselves upon the pedestal of the 
Misunderstood, and imagine that there are none in the 
whole wide world of a different opinion who understand 
them, and claim for themselves a preposterous superi- 
ority of genius, wisdom, and power. Meanwhile, it is to 
be observed, there are, as a rule, no other evidences in 
their works, actions, or words of any such genius or 
far-seeing superiority of vision, but, rather, too often, a 
very manifest inferiority of intellect, experience and 
breadth of view. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing for 
many who are more or less below the average standard 
of capacity and intellect to see or feel this difference 
as a superiority, and not to realise that a difference of 
opinion may possibly arise, not from their superiority of 
experience or feeling, but from their inferiority in these 
respects. The real situation is, perhaps, a little farcical 
when it is truly realised, and hardly one which lends 
itself to serious and reasonable discussion. Mcreover, 
it is not only painful but impossible to try to reason 
with men or women who claim to transcend reason, for 
there is no way of explaining to them or making them 
see just where and why their actions are mistaken. 

To see this principle in action one may illustrate it 
by the case of a man who is intoxicated trying to reason 
that he is perfectly sober, and the same thing may be 
seen in all matters of taste and conduct. Thus selfish- 
ness never sees itself as selfishness, stupidity does not 
see its own stupidity, hysteria does not call itself 
hysteria, vulgarity in its very nature is oblivious to its 
own vulgarity, and folly certainly does not see itself as 
folly. If vice or folly or ignorance could see themselves 
as vice, folly, and ignorance, it would plainly be the be- 
ginning of better things. It is only by entering a higher 
state that one is emancipated from the lower. Merely 
by looking within it is as impossible for a man to know 
his own ignorance or error as for a dreaming man to 
know that he is dreaming; he does not discover this 
until he awakes. There is nothing in the reason or in- 
tellect itself which tells of the validity or invalidity of 
the images or materials presented to it, and nothing is 
perhaps more singular than the subtlety which has often 
been shown by the otherwise sane in defending certain 
preposterous beliefs, as, for instance, once upon a time, 
the belief in witches. 

The fact is that the power of reasoning never wholly 
leaves the human consciousness even in dreams or in- 
sanity ; there is always going on some sort of process 
of co-ordinating, reasoning upon and explaining the 
impressions and experiences of a man’s consciousness. 
The phenomena of dreaming, according to Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, “furnish a delightful illustration of the fact that 
reasoning in its rough form is only the crudest and 
most elementary form of intellectual operation, and that 
the finer forms of thinking involve much more than logic. 
‘All the thinking in the world,’ as Goethe puts it, ‘will 
not lead us to thought.” And the same is true not 
only of the dreaming consciousness, but of all the various 
planes of intelligence, taste and experience from child- 
hood and barbarism upwards. F. H. M. 








Back Files 


HE autumn of 1869 was the birth date of both 
THE ACADEMY and Nature, which may thus be 
regarded as twin periodicals. The first number of each 
of these papers saw the light in November of that year. 
The period and the fact are alike significant. A national 
system of education was about to be evolved, and simul- 
taneously the most merciless war of modern time— 
that between France and Germany—was destined to 
blaze into fury. The epoch was characterised in Great 
Britain by vast industrial development, and by an 
accretion of diffused national wealth which probably 
has not since been matched. Meantime, in the arena 
of war, this nation witnessed the terrible drama of the 
pulling down of ancient civilisation. The creation of 
United Germany and the French Republic has since 
obliterated the ashes of those fires, and clothed with 
green the ravined chaos of the past. These altered 
political conditions are world-factors, in accord with 
which modern international ideas have perforce to be 
standardised. In England, in 1869-1870, our merchants 
and manufacturers were reaping a golden harvest, and 
a quickened pulse beat in literary and scientific coteries. 
Men who are now middle-aged were then in the flush 
of early enthusiasms. 


Both the periodicals whose inception forms our text 
have grown grey in years, but both retain their juvenile 
fire and vigour. That they have thus each secured a 
niche in contemporary literature is evidence that they 
meet a real want. Before us lies the announcement of 
THE ACADEMY, “a new literary review,” published 
monthly by John Murray at the price of sixpence. It 
is described in the announcement as “a monthly record 
of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art.” A list is given 
of thirty-eight distinguished contemporary writers who 
had undertaken to contribute to its pages. Its field of 
operation is thus described : 


Papers on General Literature and Art, Theology, 
Science, Philosophy, History, Geography, Oriental and 
Classical Literature; Classified Lists of New Publica- 
ticns, Contents of Literary and Scientific Journals, 
Articles selected and analysed, etc.; Literary Intelli- 
gence ; a Record of Scientific Progress in all Countries, 
including Reports of the Congress of Naturalists at 
Innsbruck and that of Philologists at Kiel. 


It is clear that the venue of THE ACADEMY has 
somewhat changed with changing times. Its ideal to- 
day is to make literature rather than journalism. Some 
of the monthlies affect the ponderous, aim at filling the 
réle of the literary pantechnicon. THE ACADEMY 
rather attempts literary swallow flights. Its articles 
seek to seize the salient points in argument or review, 
and to put them tersely and compactly. Apparently 
in its early days it overlapped the territory now more 
specially occupied by Nature. 


The first number of the latter periodical is notable 
by reason of the reproduction of Huxley’s translation 
of and comments on Goethe’s “ Aphorisms of Nature.” 
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Huxley was at that period the High Priest of the school 
of Materialists, a school in which most eager boys of 
the early ’seventies served a term of apprenticeship— 
a term often short-lived, for, in spite of brilliant exposi- 
tion, the inherent barrenness of the teaching speedily 
became apparent to them. “We are powerless to pene- 
trate beyond Nature,” says the first of these aphorisms. 
We hear the contradiction of that assertion (taking 
Nature as the mistress of things material only) every 
time we enter a church or the temple of any creed, 
every time we listen to the wind in a forest glade or 
the thunder of the waves on a sea-shore. The forces 
which move us, and in which we move, reach beyond 
material phenomena. Were it not so, this bitter saying 
would be true: 


We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in 
her flower. 


Goethe’s second aphorism contradicts his first. “She 
snatches us up into her circling dance, and whirls us 
on until we are tired and drop from her arms.” Is not 
this to “ penetrate beyond her’? Goethe does not affirm 
the annihilation of force, which is inconceivable. The 
annihilation of matter is clearly incompatible with any 
sane theory. “Everything is new, and yet naught but 
the old,” says Goethe. We know that our horse of 
to-day traces his ancestors back through the Hipparion 
and the Anchitherium to the Orohippus of Eocene days 
—a four-toed hoofed creature, not larger than a fox. 
One must strain the sense of words to bring the fact 
and the aphorism into line. “We constantly act upon 
her, and yet have no power over her.” “She is always 
building up and destroying, but her workshop is in- 
accessible.” “She is the only artist, working up the 
most uniform material into utter opposites.” Forty 
years have brought about a marked change of attitude 
in scientific circles as to the Ultima Thule of material 
phenomena. More and more men are coming to the 
conclusion that beyond the phantasmagoria of Nature 
lies a region dominated by spiritual forces. We believe 
Huxley himself in his latter years became far less dog- 
matic in his matter-creed and its limitations. The 
modern school, certainly in England, has shifted its 
point of view, and regards the message of the ’seventies 
as but half-truths. 


“The diversity of her works is in unity.” “She 
performs a play.” “She changes for ever and ever, 
and rests not a moment. Quietude is inconceivable 
to her, and she has laid her curse upon rest.” Nature 
thrives upon catastrophe, Let a bit of moorland or 
woodside lie undisturbed, and the types of its fauna and 
flora tend to level down to uniformity. A few hardy 
forms will crush out their comrades and reign supreme. 
Break down the monopoly by fire or the woodman’s 
axe, and shy rarities will spring up as if by magic. 


“That which is most unnatural is still Nature.” “She 
rejoices in illusion.” “Her children are numberless. 
Over greatness she spreads her shield.” “ Her mechanism 
has few springs, but they never wear out.” “Life is 





her most exquisite invention, and death is her expert 
contrivance to get plenty of life.” 


I bring to life, I bring to death. 
The spirit does but mean the breath. 


That is the message of an outworn creed. Blind leaders 
of the blind are its professors. Modern solutions bring 
us ever nearer to the central oneness of force. We 
begin to realise that unity and beauty are elemental, 
and, as a corollary, that “ it is the Spirit that quickeneth.” 
A. E. CAREY. 





Indian Reviews 


OLLEGES for the higher education of 
Indian girls are noticed in the Collegian 
(Calcutta), No. 2, for February, as existing at 
Lucknow, and contemplated at Bombay, which 
generally takes the lead in progress. The foun- 
dation of two valuable Professorships at Calcutta, one 
for Indian History and Antiquities, the other for Mathe- 
matics, to commemorate the King’s visit, should conduce 
to elevate the study of those subjects to the European 
standard. The Cawnpore Agricultural College and cer- 
tain technical scholarships to England and Western 
countries supply openings for students in other than 
literary careers. The educational progress of the last 
quinquennium is shown by figures, which, large as they 
are, still leave much room for improvement. In a re- 
markable address to some students the Editor of the 
Hindustan Review advised them “to follow the good 
ideals of the Europeans—their honesty of purpose, their 
devotion to principles, their punctuality, single-hearted 
love for one distinct aim of life, and, above all, their 
sense of self-sacrifice.” India wants such sound speak- 
ing from her best men. Learned papers on the Calculus 
and the Law of Refraction, with others on Education, 
Chaucer, and Prose and Poetry, complete an excellent 
number. 

The proceedings of the Legislative Councils in India 
must be a boon to the Indian Press as affording matter 
for irresponsible criticism. The Wednesday Review 
(Trichinopoly) of February 28, as usual, contains com- 
ments on various matters debated, and frankly opposes 
too rapid advance in the direction of local self-govern- 
ment. Its remarks on English politics are hardly worth 
recording, but presumably the readers of the journal 
require some guidance. The same might be said of an 
Indian’s views on English life through Indian eyes. 
The writer on Industrialism promises a series of papers 
in greater detail. Indian journals would be much better 
employed in telling the English of the facts, wants, and 
ideas of India than in conveying inferior information of 
England to Indian readers. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Gokhale’s Compulsory Education (Elementary) Bill did 
not receive universal support ; the Editor would prefer 
that it should first be free, gratis, and that the managers 
of primary schools should receive adequate grants; but 
no suggestion is offered for meeting the cost. 
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Writers on special subjects such as Islam are apt to credit 
their readers with knowledge which they do not possess. 
Thus in the Moslem World for April, Dr. Margoliouth, 
discoursing on Moslem Tradition, writes round his sub- 
ject but offers no definite conclusions. There were two 
sources of Mahomedan law, the Koran, and the previous 
practice not abrogated by the new Code. The practice 
of the Prophet was substituted for the unabrogated 
practice, but there is an enormous literature of Tradition 
which deals with the question whether Texts in the 
Koran are abrogated or not. Two learned authorities 
throw doubts on the authenticity of any tradition, and 
Dr. Margoliouth concludes that as we investigate the 
sources of the “traditions, we find that we know less ” 
about Mahomed. From his exposition of Mahomedan- 
ism, reviewed elsewhere in this number, it is evident that 
he has the whole subject at his fingers’ ends, and might 
have written more clearly about Moslem tradition. The 
other doctrinal paper, on modern Anti-Trinitarianism 
and Islam, is a sound protest against any compromise, 
through Unitarianism, between Christianity and mono- 
theistic Islam. If Moslems are opposed, as they em- 
phatically are, to the doctrine of the Trinity, orthodox 
Christianity cannot compromise with them, by yielding 
the main citadel of their position. There are several 
geographical articles, showing the prevalence of Islam 
in various foreign countries and mission work therein. 
They are full of information and show good grounds of 
hopefulness for the mission cause. Few people would 
have supposed that there are seventy-nine Christian 
workers of sorts on the eastern border of Afghanistan ; 
their number has unfortunately been reduced by the 
recent death, at the Bannu hospital, of Dr. T. L. Pen- 
neli, the writer of the paper on Islam in Afghanistan, 
a most highly qualified, influential and popular medical 
missionary. We had always understood that “the 
Book” of the “ People of the Book” meant the Christian 
Bible, and that the people indicated Christians: it is 
surprising to find seven full pages devoted to proving 
the proposition. Sufism, or the mystical side of Mahome- 
danism, is a special branch of Islam. The whole purpose 
of Sufism, the “way” of the dervish, is to give him an 
escape from the prison of the body through the seyenty 
thousand veils which separate him from uniting with 
Allah, the one reality. It will be interesting to see later 
how the early experiences of the mystics are developed. 





The Author Exposed 


2 ynngeagee the frequency with which authors 
appear as characters in novels, it is remarkably 
difficult to recall any portrayal which seems genuine to 
those who know many authors. Young men writing 
“first novels” are very prone to choose an author as 
their hero. He is generally a flame-eyed being, with 
Sensitive ideals and beautiful instincts, who writes 
masterpiece after masterpiece until a cruel world atones 
for its neglect by crowning him with bays, in the shape 





of unprecedented cheques for royalties. Occasionally 
the theme is varied by making the author startle the 
world with his first work of genius, thereafter plunging 
into terrific love affairs with a selection of the women 
who throw themselves at his feet. The invalid-author, 
tenderly nursed by an ugly duckling who ultimately be- 
comes his only swan, represents another phase of the 
author’s author. But in none of these popular forms do 
we find the author as he generally is—a man of quite 
ordinary appearance and normal brain capacity, with a 
fondness for tobacco and a quiet life, generally inclined 
to be lazy, and to dream about incredible literary pro- 
jects, well versed in the ways of the market, the 
peculiarities of publishers, the value of words per 
thousand, the capabilities of the literary agent, and the 
unutterable failings of editors, yet keeping a glow of 
inspiration alive somewhere, like an altar-lamp in some 
underground and almost forgotten shrine. The author, 
in fact, is a plain man slightly coloured by a trade which, 
more easily than most trades, is capable of being 
elevated into an art. 


At each annual meeting of the Royal Literary Fund 
the soul of the benevolent is harrowed by stories of 
authors who have received microscopic sums for books 
which represent the work of months. The only circles 
which are not affected by these stories are the circles 
of authors themselves. “Small profits and slow returns ” 
is the recognised law of literature ; yet the publication of 
books goes on unchecked, and the writing of books in 
the hope of publication become more and more preva- 
lent. This anomaly is explained by the fact that every- 
one, in his inner heart, firmly believes that he can write 
a successful book. He (and especially she) is ready 
to make the attempt with the slightest encouragement. 
Out of the tens of thousands who yield to the tempta- 
tion, there are thousands who have cultivated the knack 
of writing, in journalism and other occupations. Thus 
we get a huge army of semi-professionals, engaged in 
a kind of secondary campaign of book-making. They 
are men of the world, who write books as a hobby, or 
with a genuine artistic impulse, or in the hope of 
adding a little to an already sufficient income. In this 
way the increasing over-production of books, in spite 
of the notoriously poor remuneration for authors, is fully 
explained. 


Every one of these side-liners, of course, nurses the 
hope of hitting the public taste so accurately that he 
may be able to devote himself entirely to literature. 
However, most of those who are exclusively authors 
have begun as specialists ; and even the side-liner, when 
he gives up all other occupation and becomes an artist, 
ceases to be a man of the world almost at once. Apart 
from such questions as royalties and cheap editions, his 
thoughts move on a different plane from those of the 
ordinary man of affairs. His outlook on life is different ; 
he tests things by a subjective standard which the poli- 
tician and the stockbroker recognise only out of business 
hours ; and he concentrates upon dramatic and esthetic 
values with all the enthusiasms and all the limitations 
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of a connoisseur. The world agrees to put him in a 
compartment by himself, next to the Poet, the Artist, 
the Musician, and other ministers of the emotions. He 
does not object to this glorious isolation, but of late 
years he has shown a curious tendency to assume that 
it does not exist in certain cases. Nobody would be 
more indignant than an author if a politician or a 
stockbroker were to set himself up as an arbiter in 
artistic matters, but the author does not hesitate to 
adopt a pontifical air on questions of statecraft and 
economics. This is a phenomenon which, on artistic 
grounds, deserves to be considered critically. 


More than one author has become a Member of 
Parliament within recent years ; and in every case litera- 
ture has lost more than politics gained. One of the 
culprits recently gave thanks in public for his release 
from political chains; and there is at least one other 
great writer who must have longed ardently for the 
quiet of his study during the last few years. Another 
writer would probably have entered Parliament if the 
political machine had been built to his own particular 
specification ; and he occupies himself in fluttering round 
the unclassed political groups, uttering weird heresies and 
distracting everybody's attention (including his own) 
from the fact that he is a great creative artist. Perhaps 
the most curious spectacle of all is that which was pro- 
vided during a recent election, when a romancist of the 
Middle Ages wrote letters, as a “working-man” to 
“working-men,” on the famous People’s Budget. The 
effect was both farcical and tragic. Don Quixote, as an 
election agent, would have been more at home than this 
darling of the libraries as a missionary for the Radical 
Government. Still later we have had a manifesto, signed 
by several eminent authors, on the Syndicalist prosecu- 
tions. The manifesto showed a pathetic ignorance of 
the nature of the prosecutions; its reasoning was so 
flimsy and fallacious that the youngest law-student could 
have riddled it to shreds. Yet. the signatories evidently 
thought that their reputation as artists would lend 
serious weight to their opinions on a question of State 
which they had not taken the trouble to understand. 


These are typical instances; and it is difficult to 
escape the feeling that they are due to the disease of 
Authors’ Vanity. Prominent writers are so accustomed 
to adulation and to respectful attention from the Press 
that they are easily inclined to the belief that they are 
persons of importance in a general sense. Literary 
circles’ have a habit of mutual admiration; and literary 
men, as individuals, are exceedingly jealous of each 
other. Both features are the outcome of the irritability 
which goes with the pursuit of art. Taken along with 
the cases of misplaced publicity we have mentioned, they 
indicate that the author is wise who speaks to the public 
only through his art. Dignity demands it; common- 
sense demands it. And if the culprits studied them- 
selves and the results of their action with the same 
critical eye as they bestow upon the creations of their 
imagination, they also would demand it. 


ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 


Foreign Reviews 


La REVUE. 


T HE first March number is distinguished by the pub- 

lication of the presidential address which Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant was to have delivered at the 
Congress of the “ Union Interparlementaire” for the 
limitation of armaments last October. The Congress 
was prevented from meeting, and the Revue has secured 
this interesting document. There is not much that is 
new in theory, except perhaps the particular attention 
paid to naval armaments, which are alleged to serve no 
purpose whatever. An interesting oditer dictum is: 
“ Débarquer une armée est impossible en pays civilisé, 
ennemi; ... . soutenir cette armée et la ravitailler est 
plus impossible encore.” 

In the same number M. Camille Flammarion discusses 
“La connaissance de l'avenir,” and gives several well- 
authenticated illustrations; M. Hinzelin concludes his 
capital impressions of Belgium; the Sainte-Beuve 
correspondence comes to an end, and a series of letters 
of Mgr Duchesne gives from his side the history of the 
composition and condemnation of his “ Histoire ancienne 
de l’Eglise.” M. Charles Simond speaks of Ruskin, and 
M. Trarieux has high praise for “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession”: “Ce Bernard Shaw est un monsieur de 
premier ordre. Je pense que, depuis Ibsen, . . . il n’y a 
pas eu en Europe beaucoup. d’esprits mieux doués que 
lui parmi les auteurs dramatiques.” 

“L'Italie de demain et la France” engages Signor 
Scipio Sighele and M. Albert Dauzat in the second 
March number. The former is concerned to demonstrate 
that Tripoli is merely the road to Trieste; the latter is 
inclined to throw water on Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ments—they are desirable, but exposed to the storms of 
chance and caprice. M. Faguet writes of George Sand 
and her friends, particularly Pierre Leroux and Chopin ; 
his article is partly a review of M. Karénine’s recent 
book on George Sand. M. Léo Claretie tells the story 
of Chateaubriand’s one play, the “ Moise,” withdrawn, 
after the dress rehearsal, by the author himself. MM. 
H. Poincaré, Jean Mascart, and Edmond Haraucourt 
celebrate the seventieth birthday of M. Camille Flam- 
marion by reviewing his exploits in various fields. 


REVUE CriTIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

March 2.—Dr. Rhys Roberts’ edition of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus is very favourably noticed. “ Well meant ” 
perhaps summarises the judgment of “ R.” on Harnack’s 
“ Aus Wissenschaft und Leben”; the great theologian’s 
contributions to latter-day research appear to be some- 
times trivial. 

March 9—M. Chuquet reviews a large number of 
recent historical books of varying calibre. 

March 16.—M. de Ridder: finds “Religione e arte 
figurata,” lately noticed in THE ACADEMY, defective in 





certain respects. M. Loisy reviews two books dealing 
| more or less directly with the sources of Judaism: “ Die 
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Indogermanen im alten Orient,” by Herr M. Gemoll, and 
“Kanander und Hebrier,” by Herr F. Bohl. 


REVUE Des EtupEs NAPOLEONIENNES. 

The March number contains a most interesting 1812 
article by M. Driault, who describes fully and graphically 
the preparations and negotiations that heralded the 
Great Expedition. The measures taken to ensure home 
defence and to buy off England, even at the price of the 
status quo in Spain, and the probable ulterior objective 
are thoroughly discussed. M. Gabory tells of Napoleon’s 
Megalopolis—La Roche-sur-Yon—and its somewhat 
burlesque development. M. Radiguet discusses the 
“Acte additionnel de 1815,” an abortive attempt at 
constitutional democracy @ /’anglaise. M. Gonnard deals 
with the Liberal exploitation of the Napoleonic legend 
in the “Bibliothéque Historique.” Highly interesting 
1812 documents from the Russian archives are given by 
M. Serge Goriainow, and the diary of the 1st Russian 
Corps is also published in this number. Finally there 
are some letters of the Queen of Naples. 


REPERTORIUM FUR KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 

Dr. O. Wulff, using the researches of Herrn Strzy- 
gowski and L. von Sybel as a peg on which to hang his 
reflections, examines very thoroughly the origins of 
primitive Christian art; though he talks a good deal 
about syncretism, he concludes in favour of a real unity 
in this art; the starting-point was, however, not Rome, 
but the East. Herr Robert Stiassny discusses ancient 
Salzburg art, and Herr Karl Simon the little-known 
Frankfort artists, the Fyols; reproductions of pictures 
by Conrad Fyol are given. 








The Week in Parliament 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HERE never was a Parliament that professed so 
much zeal—and yet it is curious to note that like 

so many of its predecessors it always comes back to 
work reluctantly. However heavy the coming work, it 
has the air of the bather who puts his toe in to test 
the warmth of the water and withdraws it again quickly. 
The Whip, knowing from experience the impossibility 
of getting much work done the first day, put down a 
moderate programme for Wednesday last when the 
House reassembled. The Army Annual Bill was the 
modest pitce de résistance. The Labour men, led by 
Keir Hardie, protested against the use of the military in 
strikes, and proposed that the oath of allegiance sworn 
by the soldier should be varied so that he need not be 
called upon in case of riot—a preposterous suggestion 
which even stalwart John Ward could not support; he 
actually crossed the floor of the House and sat among 
his youthful enemies the young Lords until he delivered 
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his oration, after which he resumed his seat on the other 
side. Everybody wanted to get home to dinner, and 
pourparlers began. At last it was agreed “that if the 
Hardie—I mean Army—Annual finished at a reasonable 
time—the Opposition Whips would not object to, say, 
two small Government Bills going through a stage—but 
it must be distinctly understood that they are got 
through by 8 ”—because if not “that terrible little bore 
Chiozza Money had a motion on the vast subject of the 
Nationalisation of the Railways—and heaven knew only 
too well what that meant if he once got under weigh. 
We should all have to sit till 11.” 

So the Labour men were sat upon as quickly as pos- 
sible. Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, made a 
speech like a proposition of Euclid, proving that all 
citizens were bound to preserve order—that soldiers 
were citizens—and that, being trained, they were more 
expert than civilians—therefore Hardie is absurd— 
Q.E.D. 

The first of the little Government Bills was to provide 
sites for more Government Offices in Whitehall. The 
youthful Wedgwood Benn, who represents the First 
Commissioner of Works, was received with a good- 
humoured cheer as he came for the first time to the 
box which is dented with the blows of Gladstone’s 
signet-ring. He did not thump the box, but explained 
that his iconoclastic Government intended to pull down 
those picturesque old houses near Montague House to 
make room for another Palladian Palace to house the 
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Board of Trade. He also proposed to do away with 
Tooks Court to make room for an extension of the 
Patent Office, regardless of the feelings of the ghost of 
Mr. Snagsby, who “ pursued the lawful calling of a law 
stationer” there in the days of “Bleak House.” This 
is a subject the House delights in, and to the horror of 
everybody the clock meandered to 8 and 8.15 before 
the Government had what it wanted. If there had been 
the smallest hiatus between the completion of the 
Government business and 8.15 all would have been well. 
The Speaker would have been off like a lamplighter be- 
cause there would have been nothing before the House, 
but as it was there was no interval, and everybody 
groaned when that patriotic Briton, Leo Chiozza Money, 
rose to his feet with his hands full of figures. 


A count cannot be called between 8.15 and 9.15, I 
believe, but at the very earliest moment possible a 
Member rose and as a protest against this breach of 
procedure pointed out to the Speaker that instead of 
40 being present there were only 4, and the bells failed 
to produce anyone from anywhere. The House at the 
commencement of the most momentous sitting of the 
last quarter of a century was in darkness at 9.20. 


On Thursday some people got up at six to secure a 
seat, and by three o'clock the House was quite, and the 
Galleries were nearly, full. There were few questions ; 
all the party leaders were cheered, and at 3.15 Mr. As- 
quith was on his legs—looking strangely like Mr. Glad- 
stone did in 1893, with the same white, waxen 
appearance. He devoted some 20 minutes to historical 
introduction and then pursued his way very carefully 
with notes. 


His speech was a masterpiece of compression: if he 
had learnt it by heart and found it took five hours and 
then recited it again and again until he fitted it into 
two he could not have been more precise and concise. 
Not a word was thrown away from start to finish. His 
own side curiously enough were very silent all through it 
—they rarely cheered and three or four slept. Towards 
the end he slowly quoted extracts from Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech at Belfast: “In order to remain for a few 
months longer in office”—(Opposition cheers)}—“ his 
Majesty’s Government had sold the Constitution.”—(Re- 
newed Opposition cheers.) 


This is all very well for Ulster, but, said Mr. As- 
quith impressively, “Am I to understand that the right 
hon. gentleman is prepared to repeat it on the floor of 
the House of Commons?” He reminded me of Sergeant 
Buzfuz trying to frighten Sam Weller. 


“TI have said it here,” said Bonar Law nonchalantly. 


This was dreadful—a young man new in the Leader- 
ship daring to lounge on his seat and answer a veteran 
in this manner. 


But worse was to come. The Premier went on: “Is it 
that I and my colleagues are selling our convictions?” 


“You haven't got any,” retorted the unabashed Bonar, 
to the unconcealed delight of his friends. 


As a chronicler of the scene rather than a reporter of 





what was said I do not propose to give the substance 
of the Bill. By this time it will be in print. 

The Bill appeared to us to be a patchwork piece of 
work. Safeguards were proposed that came strangely 
from the lips of the most Democratic Premier of the 
age—the Veto of the Lord Lieutenant, and a Senate 
of 40 to be nominated at first and not elected. In a 
tone which accused whilst it excused he pointed out that 
this was only the first instalment of a plan of Home 
Rule all round, and hinted that in the no distant future 
Wales, Scotland, and even England would have separate 
Parliaments and apparently nominated Senates. (I lay 
back and wondered who would compose the English 
House and who would be nominated to form its Senate.) 


Carson rose slowly and dourly to oppose. With bent 
head and stern jaw he glared at the Prime Minister as 
he tore the speech to atoms. He taunted the Govern- 
ment with being under the heel of John Redmond; he 
solemnly declared that Ulster would never submit, and 
sneered bitterly at a scheme of Home Rule all round 
which was to be brought in piecemeal whilst the Con- 


stitution was in a state of flux. Why had not the Pre- » 


amble to the Parliament Bill been acted upon? Why 
had not the solemn declaration of the Prime Minister to 
put the House of Lords in order as soon as possible not 
been carried out? Why was this Home Rule being 
sneaked through with intervals? 

John Redmond delivered a carefully prepared and 
impressive harangue—concluding in tearful tones with 
a quotation “from the beautiful words with which the 
proceedings of the House were opened this afternoon.” 

A quotation which will be used for months to come in 
scores of dissenting chapels throughout the land. Mr. 
Redmond was no fool in using the prayer of the Church 
of England to catch Nonconformist votes. 

Everybody poured into the Lobby when Ramsay 
MacDonald rose to give the blessing of Labour to the 
Bill, and for the rest of the evening Members were 
cudgelling their brains to give something “crisp and 
snappy ” to the Lobby men for the morning papers. It 
was as good as a speech, and saved needless jumping up 
and down to catch the Speaker’s eye. Friday was a bye 
day. The Unionists having been successful, the ballot 
produced a useful little Bill for the erection of College 
Houses. It is the work of the new Unionist Social 
Reform Committee, and on that account was barred 
by the Government and the Labour men, who cannot 
bear to allow any credit to the Unionists in trying to 
better the conditions of the working classes. 


Having moved the adjournment of the Home Rule 
debate on Thursday night, Mr. Balfour rose to speak 
after questions on Monday. He looked in the best of 
health, and the whole House, after a welcoming cheer, 
settled itself to listen to an intellectual treat. At his best 
there is no one to touch Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons; his absence can be felt, and when he is 
present he towers over everyone—Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Winston, are not in the same street with him. 
His long experience on the Front Bench, his remem- 
brance of things that are merely history to most of us, 
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and his knowledge of Constitutional history, made his 
speech the most striking performance of the whole 
debate. 


With unerring skill he pitched upon points which 
many men would scarcely have noticed. He asked if 
any of the great architects of Constitutions had ever set 
about building up one part without at least having a 
plan of the whole. Did the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States do it? Did Canada or Australia 
or even the Government themselves when they set up 
the South African model do it? He taunted the Govern- 
ment with having no scheme ready for the rest of the 
United Kingdom. He described the Government plan 
as a fair-weather Constitution which would never stand 
the stress of rough weather, and showed conclusively 
how we had been hampered in our past hours of trial 
before the Union became an accomplished fact. 


Mr. Balfour was followed by Mr. Herbert Samuel in 
a neat speech in which he gracefully complimented Mr. 
Balfour on his return, but even his machine-like mind 
failed to convince the House on the question of the 
figures. 


Party passion was hushed for a moment at the open- 
ing of Tuesday’s debate, when, with bared heads, we 
listened in silence to a few well-chosen words of sym- 
pathy from the Premier on the subject of the “ Titanic” 
disaster. 


Mr. Walter Long opened the debate in one of the 
best efforts he has made. Tim Healy was amusing as 
usual, and whimsically hinted that it might be a good 
thing if Ulster appointed the Senate and left the rest 
of Ireland to man the Irish Commons. 


Bonar Law rose to speak at 9.15. He seemed nettled 
at Asquith’s remark on the New Style, and showed thiat 
his predecessor had used far stronger expressions than 
he himself had. He declared that there was an air of 
unreality about the whole debate, and that the Govern- 
ment were gambling on the chance of good government 
in Ireland, and that a debt of honour was being paid 
with the price of shame. Birrell wound up somewhat 
in the nature of an anticlimax. He preached at the 
House as if he felt that it was more in keeping with 
the solemnity of the occasion than his usual flippancy, 
although he drifted into the latter style towards the 
end. There were two divisions; the numbers in each 
were exactly equal, which in itself is a most unusual 
occurrence, and when the Unionists found the majority 
was under a hundred they yelled themselves hoarse. 
I have reason to know that John Redmond was very dis- 
satisfied with the result. 


So ended the first round, with all the honours to the 
Opposition. Excepting Asquith’s speech, there were no 
speeches of outstanding merit on the Government side, 
whilst both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law made 
tremendous onslaughts on the Bill, and many lesser 
lights made contributions which will be of the utmost 
use in the constituencies. The sober men on the 
Government side are beginning to realise the difficulties 
that lie in their path. 








The International Society of 
Sculptors and Gravers at the 
Grafton Galleries 


ARIETY is the note of this exhibition. Seldom, 
we imagine, has good and bad work jostled to- 
gether in such startling proximity. Millet finds himself 
cheek by jowl with the Post-Impressionists ; Manet and 
Strang may be seen in the same Gallery; Alfred 
Stevens hangs within sight of the abomination called 
“Decorative Arrangement,” by Wolmark. The best 
things shown are very good indeed; the worst are so 
bad that one wonders at any self-respecting society ex- 
hibiting them at all. This lack of consistency is to be 
regretted. In art, as im other things, there is a measure 
of good and evil; and there should be some attempt at 
excluding the obviously bad at all events—the incom- 
petence which seeks to disguise itself as the eccentricity 
of genius. Only thus can the level of the Society be 
maintained at a point which will ensure its being taken 
seriously. 

The work of Alfred Stevens is of especial interest. 
Unpretentious, delicate, and thorough, he has now fairly 
won recognition as a master, though not, of course, on 
the very highest plane. What he lacks in breadth of 
conception he makes up in gentleness and grace, and 
especially in conscientious thoroughness of finish and 
balanced harmonies of colour. The picture, “ L’Atelier,” 
is an excellent instance in point—a model, apparently, 
looking at the frame containing a study from herself. 
There is not an inharmonious touch in the picture; the 
idea may be slight, but it is perfectly carried out. The 
technique is finished, but not overdone; and the merits 
of the picture continue to reveal themselves with closer 
inspection. Sisley, the famous Impressionist, is repre- 
sented by a clever study of wind among trees in spring- 
time—“ Le coup de vent, matinée de'mai.” The wind 
is there, and the foliage, but the blending of the re- 
solved tints is not so perfectly achieved as in some other 
examples of that school. M. Vuillard gives a clever 
sketch broadly painted in his “ Jeune fille dans l’atelier” ; 
there is an excellent sketch by Manet called “ Still 
Life””—a study of a dead rabbit hanging by a window 
which looks out on a street, with the distortions pro- 
duced by a glass medium in the view beyond wonder- 
fully indicated. On the other hand the study of flowers 
Jy the same artist can only be characterised as a dull 
smudge. But the expressive bronze head by Rodin 
atones for much—it is a noble piece of work from a 
master hand. Two other delightful works by Alfred 
Stevens are the “ Femme aux Tourterelles” and “ Pen- 
sive”; the former noteworthy for the graceful central 
figure, exquisitely painted, of a woman in Japanese cos- 
tume; the latter for the beautiful and expressive face 
and the wonderful finish of the hands. Other works 
are by Gauguin and Van Hogh. 


The Octagonal Gallery also contains two fine works 
by Millet, “ The Sower,” which is too well known to need 
description, a wonderful blend of pathetic sentiment and 
harmonious colour; the other, “Une famille de 
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paysans,” a group of father, mother, and a shrinking 
child, also marked by that strange pathos of poverty 
which the master knew so well how to express. The 
same room contains two modern portraits—that of Miss 
Tinnie Greaves, by Mr. Walter Greaves—a remarkably 
expressive and characteristic work, painted in quiet but 
effective tones; the other, Mr. W. D. Adams’ clever 
rendering of a typical modern damsel, marked by that 
self-reliant hardness which is becoming so common a 
feature in the “newest woman.” M. Renoir’s “ Jeune 
fille lisant” is characteristic of the Impressionist School 
—very clever, and revealing more merits as you look at 
it. It remains a question, however, whether the same 
ultimate effect could not have been gained by more 
direct methods. In the Large Gallery attention is at- 
tracted to the quietly effective sunlight falling upon grey 
walls through arching foliage in Mr. Alfred Withers’ 
“Le Moulin de Nazareth”; and there is some rich 
colour and exquisite drawing in Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
“ Wood-nymph ”—the purple shadows on the nude figure 
are particularly well managed. A fine Impressionist pic- 
ture, a vision of sunlight and dancing wavelets and 
rugged chalk cliffs, is M. Monet’s “ Falaises a Pourville,” 
though it suffers from the proximity of a terrible 
“Femme couchée” of the crudest Post-Impressionist 
school. Mr. E. F. Boyd’s “Porte della Misericordia ” 
has some convincing water on Impressionist lines; and 
M. Courbet’s “ Nu” is a brilliant piece of foreshortening 
and clear colour—though the hair is a little hard and 
“snakey.” 

The pictures numbered 66 to 70 show the Post- 
Impressionist rampant; but M. Guérin’s brilliant “ Por- 
trait”—a seated girl in décolletée dress—is for all its 
staring colour a very expressive and haunting work, both 
in unstudied naturalness of pose and in the expression 
of a personality. “ Sevillianas,’ by M. Bréal, is both 
clever and humorous. Mr. William Strang’s pictures are 
as strong in their appeal as odd in their technique ; 
and the opportunity for studying them in this exhibition 
is one for which students will be grateful. Generally 
his methods are, no doubt, to be avoided ; but he makes 
his works express his mind in quite irresistible fashion— 
the girl-portrait which he calls “The Story Book” is 
particularly striking. His purity of colour is very notice- 
able. A decorative work by him, “Laughter,” is 
remarkable for some of the individual figures—especially 
the little girl on the right of the picture. Other works to 
be mentioned are Mr. John Lavery’s vivid Moorish 
sketches; M. Maurice Denis’ extraordinary pink and 
purple “La Plage ”—full of sunlight and movement, and 
clever drawing of the nude, in spite of its extraordinary 
colour; Mr. Dekkert’s “Scotch Fishing Village,” and 
Mr. Walter Russell’s “Love.” One hopes that Miss 
Vera Willoughby has not struck the right note in her 
extraordinarily repulsive but cleverly archaic renderings 
of the myths of Pasiphe and Clytemnestra. Mention 
must be made of a sketch portrait in crayons by Mr. 
Sargent, and clever portrait busts in marble and plaster 
by Mr. John Tweed and the Countess Feodora Gleichen. 
There are also some good water-colours which we have 
not space to particularise. 









Notes and News 


Mr. Arthur Trower’s book “Our Homestead and its 
Old-World Garden” will in future be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., to whom 
all inquiries for the work should be addressed. 





“Paul Burdon” is the title of a new novel by Sir 
William Magnay which Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. an- 
nounce for immediate publication. The story tells of a 
farmer in serious difficulty for want of capital and the 
curious circumstances which bring him deliverance. 


Messrs Holden and Hardingham, of 12, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, will publish immediately a new novel by 
Sybil Campbell Lethbridge, entitled “The Shoreless 
Sea,” dealing with the question of divorce from an 
original point of view. 


“Denys of Auxerre” is the title of a new poetical 
drama in five acts by James Barton, which will shortly 
be published by Christophers. Its theme is the story— 
traced by Pater from the stained glass of Auxerre 
Cathedral—of a pagan revival in the Middle Ages. 


A cable just received announces that “The Blue 
Bird,” with the Haymarket Company, was. produced on 
Easter Monday night in Sydney, N.S.W., with complete 
success. This is the first performance in Australia of 
Maeterlinck’s fairy play. 


A volume of verse by Mrs. Victor Campbell (the wife 
of Lieut. Victor Campbell, R.N., who commands Capt. 
Robert Scott’s Eastern Party of the Antarctic Expedi- 
tion), entitled “The Choice—and Other Poems,” is 
shortly to be issued at 2s. 6d. net by Messrs. Lynwood 
and Co., Ltd., 12, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Mr. Andrew Melrose publishes on the 17th inst. a 
novel of exceptional interest, called “Daphne in the 
Fatherland.” The pictures it gives of German life and 
character in high places are so intimate that it has 
been judged advisable for the author to remain 
anonymous. 


Practically every house at the “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land” Exhibition at Earl’s Court will be a model of 
some famous sixteenth century building, and that these 
will be archzologically accurate even to their minutest 
detail may be depended upon inasmuch as the design- 
ing and the construction of the Elizabethan town has 
been.entrusted to the distinguished architect, Mr. Edwin 
Lutyens. 


The Drama Society will give the first production of 
Mr. Richard le Gallienne’s tragedy “Orestes,” at the 
Boudoir Theatre, 12b, Pembroke Gardens, Earl’s Court, 
on Monday afternoon, May 6. Mme Marie Vantini will 
produce the play, and among those in the cast will be 
Miss Edyth Olive, Miss Beatrice Irwan, Miss Eve Bal- 
four, Mr. Henry Austin, Mr. William Fazan, and Mr. 
Rathmell Wilson in the name-part. 


The revision of Chaffer’s “ Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain,” which has been undertaken by 
Mr. Frederick Litchfield, assisted by Mr. R. L. Hobson 
of the British Museum, and Dr. Justus Brinckmann, 
Director of the Hamburg Museum, is nearly ready for 
publication. Two years have been spent in the collecting 
and arranging of the vast amount of new material which 
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it was found necessary to incorporate, while no less than 
1,500 new marks have been added. 


With Mr. Martin Hardie, A.R.E., as editor, Messrs. 
A. and C. Black are commencing the publication of a 
new inexpensive art series called “ Artists’ Sketch 
Books.” Each volume will contain 24 reproductions of 
pencil drawings of well-known centres, and the artists 
have been encouraged to express their individuality both 
in choice of subject and execution. The first four 
Sketch Books will be “London” and “ Edinburgh,” by 
Lester G. Hornby, “Paris,” by Eugéne Béjot, and 
“Rochester,” by K. Kimball. 


Dr. George Brandes, the famous author of the critical 
study, “ William Shakespeare,” and “ Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,” etc. published by Mr. 
Heinemann, has at last, after much persuasion, con- 
sented to come over to this country to give a series of 
lectures at the different universities; he has also 
promised to give one popular lecture on “ Shakespeare” 
or “Hamlet” in London some time in the middle of 
May. It will be recalled that in February last Dr. 
Brandes celebrated his 7oth birthday. 


Mr. J. H. Shannon, President of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters, has accepted the position of Chairman 
of the Fine Art Committee of the Anglo-Latin Exhibi- 
tion at Shepherd’s Bush. The magnificent Fine Art 
Palace at the White City is being divided into four sec- 
tions, which will comprise the best art treasures fully 
representative of the Schools of France, Spain, Italy 
and Great Britain. Some exceedingly remarkable paint- 
ings—hitherto not publicly exhibited—are being brought 
from abroad. 


Every student of Napoleonic history is confronted 
with the difficulty of knowing what books he should con- 
sult of the hundreds on that period. The most complete 
aid to selection is Kircheisen’s “ Bibliographie du Temps 
de Napoléon” (two volumes, 12s. 6d. net and 8s. net; 
Sampson Low and Co.), which gives descriptions of 
every one of these books in classified sections. Vol. I 
is divided into three parts: Part I contains books on 
Universal History between 1795 and 1815; Part II 
books on the histories of individual countries during that 
period; Part III is reserved for books specialising on 
the Napoleonic wars. Vol. II, of which the first part 
is now ready, includes Napoleon’s own writings, and 

ks upon his correspondence, biographies, memoirs, 
etc.; works dealing with the members of his family, 
his court, and all those with whom he came in contact. 
The size, length, price, various editions and publishers of 
each book are given, and wherever translations have 
been made similar details are also given. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANcELOT LawTon. 
THE COMING ANNEXATION OF MANCHURIA. 


N the columns of THE ACADEMY, as far back as 
November 18, we hinted that certain Powers were 
about to take advantage of the embarrassing situation 
in which China then found herself in order to execute a 
coup de main. At a later date we announced definitely 
that it was the intention of Japan to annex the pro- 
vinces of Southern Manchuria, and that, in this event, 








Russia would take similar action in regard to Northern 
Manchuria, and would seek to extend her influence in 
outer Mongolia by establishing a Protectorate resem- 
bling that which she now exercises over Bokhara. Since 
that time confirmation in regard to these impending 
events has been forthcoming from a variety of sources, 
notably the Peking correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, believed to be that well-known authority on Far 
Eastern Affairs, Mr. Putnam Weale, and from the St. 
Petersburg correspondents of the same journal and of 
the Odserver. Hitherto Great Britain, which has pledged 
itself in not one but many treaties to preserve intact 
the doctrine of the Open Door, has stood in the way of 
the fulfilment of Japan’s ambition. Within the last 
few days, however, there have been significant activities 
in the diplomatic circles of capitals that will be directly 
affected by the coming change. For example, in Tokyo 
international jurists of semi-official standing have pub- 
lished views boldly favouring annexation, while both 
Russia and Japan have declared their inability to par- 
ticipate in the Four Nations Loan to China without first 
having come to some arrangement whereby their pre- 
tensions in the Manchu-Mongolian spheres receive ade- 
quate recognition. M. Sazanoff was to have made an 
important declaration before the Duma concerning 
foreign policy, but at the last moment he considered it 
advisable to defer any utterance on the subject until 
after Easter. Inspired statements emanating from St. 
Petersburg inform us that he will deal comprehensively 
with the Far Eastern situation. 

All indications, therefore, point to the fact that China 
is about to suffer the penalty of weakness temporarily 
arising from efforts at reforming herself. In other 
words, we are about to witness a piece of international 
vandalism no less indefensible than that which shocked 
the world in the case of the annexation by Austria of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. As a matter of fact the territories 
involved in the Far East are much greater in extent 
and infinitely more valuable in resources than the 
provinces which Turkey lost in the Balkans. Should 
British acquiescence be forthcoming Sir Edward Grey 
will doubtless be in a position to justify his policy. It 
is no new thing to be told that the pivot of this policy 
rests in the European situation. Idealists urge that in 
the Far East, as elsewhere, British tradition requires that 
as a first duty we shall strictly fulfil our treaty obliga- 
tions, or, in plain language, that once having given our 
word to uphold the integrity of China we should keep to 
it. But the self-same idealists belong to a class of 
pacifists who habitually oppose a policy of naval ex- 
pansion. Yet to obstruct Japan and Russia in the Far 
East would involve a return on our part to a position of 
splendid isolation ; and to maintain this position in view 
of the growth of modern armaments generally a navy 
approximating at least twice our present enormous 
strength would be required. We share the regrets that 
Great Britain’s alliance with Japan and her entente with 
Russia are about to be revealed to struggling China as 
nothing less than examples of diplomatic opportunism ; 
for we cannot forget that the foundation of these friend- 
ships, as expressed in the unctuous phraseology of 
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treaties, was a desire to see the integrity of China rain- 
tained. Doubtless such disregard of international obliga- 
tion cannot fail to react unfavourably upon our interests 
in China, and will cause our policy in the future to be 
viewed with not a little suspicion, a circumstance all 
the more to be deplored when we reflect that China is 
now in a state of transition where she has much to offer 
in the way of trade, commerce, and concession to those 
nations who win her confidence. But the final judgment 
is inevitable that the so-called British reputation for 
honest dealing, involving as it did the protection of the 
weak nations of the earth, has broken down completely 
amid the stress occasioned by the mad race for arma- 
ments. 

It is largely due to the aggressive measures adopted 
by Japan in the South that China is about to be shorn 
of her Manchurian domains. In the North Russia has 
exhibited a spirit of compromise; but not unnaturally 
her Imperial interests have required that she should 
regulate her activities in accordance with those of fer 
neighbour, Japan. The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion as it exists to-day is that Japan, which concluded an 
alliance with Great Britain because of her professed 
abhorrence of Russian methods, and which, animated by 
this motive, raided the money markets of the West in 
order that she might go to war with Russia, has since 
pursued a policy in Manchuria deliberately aimed at the 
absorption of that territory, a policy infinitely more 
reprehensible in character than that to which she so 
vigorously objected in the days when Russia was in 
complete occupation. This policy may be best summed 
up in the words “conquest by railway.” 

It will be recalled that the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
originally promoted by Russia as a joint Russo-Chinese 
concern. The interest of the Chinese in the company, 
however, was merely nominal, and their inclusion had 
no other object than that of saving the face of China 
and, if possible, blinding the world to the real motives 
which lay behind Russian aggression in the Far East. 
When, in August, 1905, Japan took over the southern 
section of the line she aimed at making its ownership 
exclusively Japanese. By an Imperial ordinance pro- 
mulgated on June 7, 1906, sanction was given to the 
establishment of a South Manchuria Railway Company ; 
and the preliminary requirements having been complied 
with share subscriptions were invited during September 
and October of the same year. Of the total issue 
of 600,000 shares at £20 per share, 500,000 are held by 
the Japanese Government in the name of the Minister 
of Finance, while the remaining 100,000 are divided 
among 7,354 persons. With the exception of twenty-five 
Chinese, mostly domiciled in Japan, all the shareholders 
are Japanese. The total capital of the Company is 
twenty millions sterling, which sum also represents the 
extent of its borrowing powers. Owing to economical 
management a dividend of six per cent. is paid to 
private shareholders, and two and a half to the Govern- 
ment. Besides conducting the railways the company 
controls harbours, warehouses, steamers, mines, fac- 
tories, gas and electric light works, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, and tramways. Moreover, to all intents 





and purposes it exercises sovereign rights on behalf of 
Japan in large territories adjacent to the line, superin- 
tends immigration, and administers colonies. Hospitals, 
schools, and laboratories have been established, and at 
fifteen different centres systematic town planning is 
being carried out. In short, the undertaking has been 
managed solely with a view to giving Japan a monopoly 
of the entire resources of Southern Manchuria. The 
Tokyo Government decides for itself, and in doing so 
naturally takes a wide view, the extent of area within 
which a railway project may be considered as competi- 
tive with the South Manchuria line. Thus China is 
precluded from developing her own territories by means 
of independent railways. Japanese goods are given 
preferential rates and preferential treatment generally, 
and Japanese subjects have been allotted all the best 
properties and sites in the towns and districts under 
the administration of the Company. In the building up 
of this colossal enterprise, which has effectually elbowed 
British interests out of Southern Manchuria, British 
money, in the form of debentures floated at a compara- 
tively low rate of interest in London, has been largely 
employed. In this instance at least the alliance has not 
been without its concrete advantages to Japan. On our 
side we are left to extract as much comfort as we can 
from the knowledge that we have generously provided 
our rivals with the sinews of war against ourselves. 
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MOTORING 


T will surprise many touring motorists to learn tha‘ 
I they will find in Cape Colony scenery far more 
beautiful than any in the South of France, and that if 
they only realised what .grand motoring possibilities 
there are awaiting them in that country they would go 
there in preference to any part of Europe. Such is the 
opinion expressed by Mr. S. F. Edge on his return to 
this country after a three months’ tour of investigation 
in South Africa. As is generally known, the object of 
the journey was to ascertain at first hand what type of 
motor vehicle was best adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the country and the people, and, as might have 
been expected from so shrewd and careful an observer, 
Mr. Edge has brought back with him a good deal of 
interesting and valuable information. In matters of 
motor construction he finds that all the British manu- 
facturers who have attempted to cater for the South 
African market have proceeded on radically wrong lines 
in several important respects, notably with regard to the 
suspension. He regards it as “sheer purgatory” to 
drive cars which have merely had their ordinary springs 
stiffened in such a country; especially long, flat, and 
flexible springs, consisting of many thin blades, being 
absolutely essential to counteract the blows and shocks 
which are unavoidable. Wood wheels and bodies are 
impossible owing to the great heat, and all paint and 
varnish are undesirable for the same reason. These 
facts should be carefully noted by all touring motorists 
who may be induced by Mr. Edge’s glowing reports to 
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journey to South Africa and see its beauties for them- 
selves. 

In the current issue of the Axtocar, the interesting 
contributor who signs himself “Owen John” deals with 
a matter about which, as he rightly says, all motorists are 
very sore at present, namely, the exorbitant price de- 
manded for petrol. He expresses the conviction that 
if the big motoring organisations, instead of expending 
their energies and the money of their members in putting 
patrols where they are “worse than useless,” would 
take some practical steps to keep the price of petrol 
reasonable for their subscribers, they would win 
thousands of fresh adherents, even jf they had to econo- 
mise in other directions. There is sound sense in this 
suggestion that something should be done by the A.A. 
and the R.A.C. to enable their members to secure motor 
spirit at a lower price. “Owen John” finds, in a motor- 
‘bus circular recently sent to him, that the price of petrol 
(without the tax) is calculated therein at less than five- 
pence per gallon, and we all know that the taxi-driver 
obtains all he requires for eightpence per gallon, and 
it certainly seems strange that organisations boasting 
of such enormous memberships should be unable or un- 
willing to arrange for their members to be supplied with 
the spirit at something near those figures, instead of 
nearly three times the price. Patrols on the roads are 
unquestionably very useful when they are located in 
the right spots, but petrol at a reasonable figure is of 
even greater importance. 

One of the latest inventions of interest to the motorist 
is that of flexible glass, a material which is said to 
combine the advantages of mica with the transparency of 
glass, and, in the opinion of the Movor, is likely to super- 
sede both these substances for motor wind-screens, side- 
windows for closed cars, etc. The new material, called 
“Verre Souple,” is, says the Motor, a composition the 
exact nature of which is kept secret, but it has all the 
apparent characteristics of mica with a considerably 
greater degree of transparency, and without its inflam- 
mability. It has the great advantage of weighing prac- 
tically nothing compared with plate glass, of which 
the ordinary wind-screen is necessarily made, and con- 
sequently will not require the very heavy fittings which 
are imperative to sustain the weight of the glass. Alto- 
gether the “ Verre Souple,” which is shortly to be placed 
on the English market, seems to be eminently suitable 
for the purposes indicated. 

In a letter to the Autocar a user of the new 10-12 
hp. 4-cyl. Belsize gives his experience as follows: “I 
have now driven it 1,984 miles, and am delighted with 
it in every respect. Apart from one puncture, I have 
had no stop on the road. The car is silent, comfortable, 
fast, and thoroughly reliable. On long runs I can easily 
average 30 miles to the gallon. I might point out that 


the Belsize is used entirely for calling upon collieries 
over the worst by-roads in Northumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire, in all weathers, and if there was any- 
thing weak in it I feel confident that I should have 
broken it before now, as I never consider my car in the 
slightest.” 


As the special bargains of the week, Messrs. 
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McCurds, Ltd., of Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
are offering an absolutely brand new 1912 two-cylinder 
8-9 h.p. Renault Voiturette, listed at £210, for £185; 
and a 40 h.p. Zust, 1909 model, which originally cost 
about 4600, for £100. This is in perfect condition and 
extremely fast. The price at which it is offered would 
not, of course, cover the cost of the body alone, and is 
a striking proof of the smallness of the outlay necessary 
at the present time to secure a fine and powerful car of 
a model a year or two old. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


TOCKBROKERS are happy ; they have seldom been 
S so busy. Their investment clients have plenty of 
money to put away, and their gambling clients are 
growing prosperous on the numberless ‘“‘ tips’’ that 
always seem to come off. We have had some years of 
depressed values in the stock markets; gradually prices 
had fallen too low. It is, therefore, not difficult to find 
cheap securities. As soon as a financial group finds a 
bargain it quietly proceeds to buy all the shares it can 
lay its hands on. It then searches about for something 
upon which to boom the stock. An amalgamation or 
a novel patent is usually sufficient. Then the price 
mounts like a rocket newly fired, and carries with it 
all the gamblers. This game has now been played for 
many months past. It has been a season of fireworks, 
and almost every set-piece has come off. There have 
been few damp squibs. Brokers and dealers and the 
lucky insilers have coined fortunes. The outside public 
console themselves with pieces of paper. The Marconi 
gamble is «a good example of the latest style of Stock 
Exchange finance. I do not wish to decry the advan- 
tages of the Marconi system, although in the disaster to 
the Titanic we see only too clearly its limits, for the ship 
had been sunk two days before any messages were re- 
ceived, except mutilated and contradictory fragments. 
Had the Marconi process been as perfect as the gamblers 
claim it is, the Titanic could have talked with Cape Clear 
coherently for some hours, and given a lucid explanation 
of the disaster. But, as far as anyone knows, only 
broken, disjointed messages appear to have been received. 
The latest news with regard to the Marconi boom is that 
the company has in hand a process of wireless telephon- 
ing. Kent Coal is to be consolidated, and all Mr. Burr’s 
numberless finance syndicates are to be offered to the 
public as one 3 million pound company. Mr. Deacon is 
to be the managing director. 

Money.—The Money Market has changed since last 
week. New York appears to be financing her ‘ bull ”’ 
account in London, and this is probably done in order 
to save the transfer of the German money from Berlin 
to New York. Rates have hardly altered at all, but the 
general feeling in Lombard Street is that there will be no 
reduction of the Bank Rate, mainly owing to the increase 
in trade and the increased demand for money in Wall 
Street. 

ForeiGNers.—Foreigners show very small changes. 
There is really very little business. The squabble over 
the question as to who is to finance China, and how it is 
to be financed, still goes on, and the latest story is that 
Russia has joined hands with Japan. It is also reported 


that the big Paris banks intend to finance Japan and 
lend her the money which she will need if she is to 
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participate in the Chinese loans. I confess that I did 
not expect that the French banks would fall a victim to 
the blandishments of the Japanese, for a French banker 
is a cautious person, and up to the present he has looked 
upon the financial overtures made by Japan with great 
coldness. 

CoprEer.—Tintos fluctuate with the price of Copper. 
There seems to be a fairly big ‘‘ bull’’ account in the 
metal, and although a rise is certain, it will probably take 
some time before Tintos reach 85. 

Home Raiits.—Almost the only point of interest in the 
Home Railway Market has been the sharp rise in the 
Southern stocks on the story that the Kent Collieries 
would be producing coal within a few weeks. Dover A’s 
have jumped to 654. There is no doubt that, quite apart 
from Kent Coal, the Southern railways have done much 
better out of the strike than any of the Northern lines. 
The Stock Exchange refuses to believe that any of the 
railways have been seriously damaged by the strike, and 
the market remains firm throughout. 

YANKEES.—Yankees show signs of reaction. The pace 
here has been strong, and a certain amount of profit- 
taking has taken place. Amalgamated, however, are 
talked higher, and Milwaukees and Rocks are also said 
to be going better. The 4 per cent. Preference of Union 
Pacific are worth buying, as it is possible that they 
may be one day paid off. 

RuBBER.—The Rubber Market remains in a very un- 
interesting condition. The Asiatic report was good, but 
the price of these shares is too high. There are still a 
good many stockbrokers who believe that it is only 
a question of time before we get a new boom in rubber. 
I am unable to agree with them. I do not think that we 
can have a revival of interest in this market while prices 
remain at their present levels. There is nothing to go 
for, and the speculator always likes to feel that some- 
thing may happen. I do not see how he can ever per- 
suade himself into the belief that the yield on Rubber 
shares will improve. 

O1L.—Oils are booming. Shells are to pay an increased 
dividend. Ural Caspians have everything ready for the 
opening of navigation. Big deals have been done in Red 
Seas and Egyptian Oil Trusts. Maikop Victorys are 
talked very much higher. A large deal is on in Petroleum 
Solid Fuel. Mr. MacDonald is only waiting for per- 
mission to strike a gusher on the Standard of Mexico 
ground. Chelekens are good, and, indeed, there is hardly 
a share in the Oil Market that is not promised a rise. 

The Egyptian Market is improving. The Agricultural 
report was very good, and it is said that this company 
will now be able to broaden its loan operations, by which 
it will not only make more profit, but considerably reduce 
its risks. Salt and Soda have had a very good year, and will 
increase their dividend, and Union Fonciere are to have a 
still further rise. There may be a shortage of water this 
year, but Lord Kitchener seems determined to do every- 
thing he can to help business in Egypt. 

MintinG Markets.—The Mining Markets have been 
quite neglected. Nothing has been done in either Kaffirs 
or Rhodesians, and even in Tin shares the business has 
fallen away greatly. Anglo-Continentals have, however, 
been marked up, but whenever they go over 6 sellers 
seem to come in, and it is now said that the Goldfields 
sold all their shares at £6. The Bisichi report was not 
satisfactory, but we are promised a big output here when 
the hydraulic method is in progress. Half a dozen new 
companies are threatening the market, but the promoters 
are waiting for the spirits of the gambler to revive. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Miscellaneous Market is really 
the best in the House. City of Londons have actually 
risen to 22, and the latest story is that Speyers are buying. 
Hudson Bays are to be split, and they are talked to 150. 
Marconis look dangerous, but all the Kent Coal com- 
panies have been eagerly bought. They have caught 
the ‘‘ bears ’’ in London General Omnibus, and it is now 





a question of negotiating the price at which they are to 
be let out. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


COPPER MINING. 

Naturally the rise in the price of copper is drawing 
closer attention to all classes of Copper shares, and among 
the medium-priced specialities none perhaps is in better 
favour than the dividend-paying Whim Well Company. 
The Government Geologist has reported that the com- 
pany’s mines are the best discovered in Western Australia, 
and, as they are situated within twelve miles of the sea- 
board, over the company’s own private line to the port, 
working costs are largely reduced. These shares are 
talked to 40s. or 50s. * 


THE CENTRAL CARPATHIAN OIL COMPANY. 

Of the more newly-formed companies whose mission it 
is to produce oil, one of the most successful has been the 
Central Carpathian Oil Company (whose shares of £1 
denomination have risen to about 17s. 6d., which, how- 
ever, has some nine months’ working to its credit). The 
company was formed ostensibly to acquire a number of 
proved oil properties in Tustanowice and Truskawiec, the 
well-known oil-producing districts of Galicia, and since 
its inception its progress has been phenomenal, both in 
the matter of maintenance of production and new dis- 
coveries. The company’s shares are the subject of 
optimistic market gossip, and last month a dividend of 
1s. per share was declared, equal to 10 per cent, payable 
at the end of this month. Profits of so substantial a 
character leave the proprietors happy, for a new oil 
company should be better than an old one, and the invest- 
ment retains its potentialities. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““SHALL’”’ AND ‘“ WILL.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Mr. Bernon’s contention is not very convincing, 
and I would even go so far as to say that his grammar 
is at fault. If Mr. B. says, ‘‘ I shall be ill,’’ his state- 
ment should surely be reported, ‘‘ Mr. B. says that he 
will be ill.’’ To report it as ‘‘ Mr. B. says that he shall 
be ill’’ is, with all respect to Mr. Bernon, incorrect, 
because the change of person from first to third almost 
necessarily implies a change from shall to will. I say 
‘* almost,’’ because an absolute rule for the use of ‘‘shall’”’ 
and ‘‘ will ’’ has never been evolved, and one is obliged 
to trust in many cases to the sound of the words as they 
affect the educated ear. 

But is not this complicated usage quite an unnecessary 
hindrance to the acquirement of English? Why should 
not all persons use ‘‘ will’’ in the direct narration of a 
fact: I will go, he will go; the indirect narration, present 
and past, appearing as: He says he will go, he said he 
would go. 

‘* Shall ’’ would then be used only when there is an 
idea of (a) necessity—You shall go, it shall be; (b) un- 
certainty—When I shall go, if it shall be; and then, as 
before, we would have the corresponding indirect state- 
ments—(a) He ordains that you shall go, He ordained 
that it should be; (b) He says that if it shall 
be so, He said that if it should be so. Such a 
rule as this involves very little departure from standard 
usage, and at the same time gets rid of the complication 
and uncertainty which at present attend the use of 
‘shall’? and ‘‘ will.’’ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Immo S. ALLEN. 


London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
April 9, 1912. 
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SYNDICALISM. 
To the Editor of THe AcapDEmy. 

Sir,—May I ask your courtesy for a reply to Mr. 
Daniel’s criticism of my letter to you on the subject of 
Syndicalism? I have read Mr. Daniel’s thoughtful re- 
marks with interest, but it seems to me that he does not 
make out his charge of irrelevance. My criticism of 
Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett’s first article on ‘‘ Syndi- 
calism, and After,’’ was directed toward showing that 
in all essentials a general lock-out is an exhibition of 
Syndicalism equally with a general strike. They both 
produce the same disaster—the stoppage of an industry. 
Now, inasmuch as the whole tone of Mr. Bartlett’s article 
was to lay the blame of initiating Syndicalistic action in 
this country upon Labour, whereas there are outstanding 
instances of employers having previously taken action 
similar in all respects except that of being called Syn- 
dicalism, I maintain that my criticism was perfectly 
relevant. 

I did not wish to display any sympathy with Labour, 
*‘ possessing a moral kink ”’ or otherwise. I wrote as I 
did because I believed that the bias against Labour was 
unfair, and that the best way to understand a Labour 
dispute is to judge upon rules of strict justice applicable 
to Capital and Labour alike. For, after all, unpalatable 
though it may be to those who are not classed with the 
artizans, Capital and Labour are mutually dependent, 
and Capital, separated from its complement, is the more 
helpless. Mr. Daniel’s views on the general question 
of industrial strife do not really concern me as a corre- 
spondent, but I have read with astonishment his 
statement that ‘‘ Capital, when it remains idle, is, 
unlike Labour, allied to a form of  self-augmentative 
value by way of interest.’’ Is the Scriptural philosophy 
of the buried talent all wrong? 

I suspect what Mr. Daniel means is that the capital 
invested in any given industry can, on that industry 
being stopped, be diverted into reproductive activity 
elsewhere. But even then its self-augmentative value 
rests upon alliance with Labour, and, moreover, such 
diversion is only possible with the movable surplus 
capital of an industry, relatively a small proportion of 
what is required in such industry. All the capital which 
is in the shape of lands, buildings, machinery, legal 
rights, not only loses its self-augmentative value when 
Labour is withdrawn, but, without Labour (that is, when 
lying idle) loses with increasing rapidity its actual value. 

Labour and Capital are helpless apart from each 
other, and surely that is the strongest reason for each 
side having the strictest fair play when they come to 
grips as in the miners’ strike. The articles written in 
denunciation of Labour in the really powerful Press of 
the country only serve to delay the coming of that 
community of interest between the two which will end 
industrial unrest. It is because I believe such a 
rapprochement between Capital and Labour, perhaps by 
way of co-partnership schemes, certainly never by In- 
dividualism or Syndicalism, is best helped forward by 
complete fairness to Labour as well as to Capital, that 
1 have troubled you with an expression of my views.— 
Yours faithfully, ARTHUR SHEPHERD WADE. 

St. John’s Wood, Old Trafford, Manchester. 

April 10, 1912. 


HOME RULE AND NO RULE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—As a political ideal, Irish Home Rule is no 
better and no worse than any other political ideal—than, 
aS an instance, a National Union form (a combined 
English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh form) of Home 
Government. For it is not the actual unit of govern- 
ment which counts or matters, but the actual character 
of the unit. The actual unit of government, as history 
has repeatedly demonstrated, is of no executive value 








whatsoever, otherwise we should not now find Ireland, 
or rather an Irish Nationalist Party, demanding it. The 
actual unit of government, minus its character, is but a 
national ground of conflict. 

As economic ideals, there exist no facts to show that 
a Home Parliament for Ireland, or a strictly Labour or 
Socialistic Parliament for England, would be any worse 
than our existing form of Parliament. 

Ideally, every one of them can be, and are held to be, 
bad, but, practically, not one of them can be shown to 
be good. The supreme fact that we have got to face is 
this: So long as government is based upon conflicting 
ideals, so long will it be without economic value or 
substantial greatness. What the common majority in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales desires is not 
a common nominal form, but a common substantial 
form of Home Rule, or, in other words, a real House 
of Commons in the place of a sham one. 

What the uncommon majority desires is of no moment, 
seeing that such a majority is a purely ideal majority— 
a myth.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, - 

H. C. Danie. 

Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 

April 13, 1912. 
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